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In the Press. 

By the Same Author, 

THOUGHTS AND THINGS. 




Cocftapne out of ©eason^ 

fNECDOTES touching the doings of 
the late great sea-serpent have not 
yet been circulated; but another 
joke, usually expected at the same season 
of the year, is in full currency. It is 
already affirmed that London is — empty. It 
is pretended that the cities, hberties, pre- 
cincts, boroughs, and townships which con- 
stitute the metropolis, and contain at this 
moment over four million souls, are without 
inhabitants. The fiction was, doubtless, in- 
vented by men who hold, like a well-known 
wit held, that London is bounded on the 
south by Pall Mall, on the north by Picca- 
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2 London and Elsewhere. 

dilly, on the east by the Haymarket, and on 
the west by St. James's Street. The grim 
joke is directed against those who are un- 
able to take holiday out of town at this 
time of year, and, so keenly is the jest felt, 
that many families and individuals pretend 
to be away while they are still at home. 
Of the remaining community there are, of 
course, vast numbers who would gladly 
leave London for the furthermost ends of 
the earth, had they the means and oppor- 
tunity. But there are also vast numbers 
with both means and opportunity who have 
no desire to go beyond the bounds of the 
metropolis. With them London is itself 
a holiday which never satiates. They look 
upon London as the best place in summer, 
and the only place in winter. From choice 
they remain here all the year round. These 
are the genuine Cockneys. To be a genuine 
Cockney one need not have been born within 
sound of Bow bells; need not have been 
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bom in London. One of the most famous 
Cockneys was the son of a Lichfield book* 
seller, and first appeared in London after 
he had reached man's estate. A quality of 
mind, and not the accident of birth, makes 
a Cockney. Still it must be owned that 
the best type is usually a Londoner. There 
is no divorce between him and groves and 
meadows and purling streams, because such 
were to him never familiar. Born in a 
crowd, he has a passion for crowds, and 
London is the place where this passion can 
best be, fed. The hypochondriac Johnson 
was ever most happy in Fleet Street. 
Charles Lamb declared that the man must 
have a rare recipe for melancholy who can 
be dull in Fleet Street. "I am naturally 
inclined to hypochondria," says this en- 
thusiastic Cockney; "but in London it 
vanishes, like all other ills." Often, when 
weary at home, he confesses to have rushed 
•out into the crowded Strand and fed his 
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humour till tears wetted his cheek "for 
tlnutterable sympathies with the multitu- 
dinous moving picture ever presented like 
the scenes of a shifting pantomime." As a 
true Cockney the very deformities of London 
which caused distaste in others did not from 
habit displease him. 

The term Cockney is often applied con- 
temptuously to one who is London-bom. 
But the object of the satire may console 
himself with the reflection that some of 
the most illustrious personages that figure 
in our history were also Cockneys. Lord 
Bacon, Sir Thomas More, Lord Chatham, 
Horace Walpole, Charles James Fox, 
Chaucer, Spenser, Ben Jonson, Milton^ 
Cowley (son of a grocer in Fleet Street), 
Pope (son of a linen-draper in Lombard 
Street), Gray (son of a linen-draper in 
Cornhill), Daniel Defoe (son of a butcher 
in St. Giles's, Cripplegate), and Lord Byron, 
are some few of the many immortals who* 
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first saw the light in London. Then, again, 
there are the illustrious dead occupying its 
soil. At Westminster, for instance, the man 
who remains in town against his will, equally 
with him who stays from choice, may, in a 
sense, be said to have Edward the Confessor 
for a companion. This spot of earth, with 
its kings and queens, statesmen, divines, 
poets, historians, novelists, musicians, ar- 
tists, and philosophers — our English Campo 
Santo — holds more famous men than any 
other on the globe. Here every sort of 
hero-worshipper has a shrine. But the 
Abbey is not a monopolist of the illustrious 
dead. Far and near in Cockayne there are 
fanes which contain all that remains of 
some Englishman whose name posterity 
has not let die. Near by the Abbey, in 
St. Margaret's, lies Sir Walter Raleigh; 
Gower, the poet, is in St. Saviour's, South- 
wark ; Kit Marlowe found a grave in Dept* 
ford Old Church ; Bunyan and Defoe are 
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in Bunhill Fields; Sterne was placed in 
Bayswater burial-ground, whence, it is said, 
the body was stolen for dissecting purposes. 
Here, too, Picton was laid till a place for 
him was found alongside of Nelson and 
Wellington, in St. Paul's. Fletcher, sepa-* 
rate in death from Beaumont — who is in 
the Abbey — lies in St. Saviour's, Southwark# 
Goldsmith is in the ground of the Temple 
Church. 

The man to whom Club-laijd is London 
tires of the town, and naturally desires a 
change. The quarter in the neighbourhood 
of Pall Mall gets monotonous to him at this 
season, and he accordingly takes himself to 
fresh scenes. He scampers through Conti- 
nental cities ever in search of something 
new. But the true Cockney has no need 
of change. The domain of Cockayne be- 
longs to him ; and'he knows that in London 
there are a score or more of Londons all 
differing from each other in essentials* 
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Genoa and Naples, or Paris and Berlin, 
or Venice and Amsterdam, or Coblentz and 
Cologne, have more features in common 
than one of these towns in London has 
with another. Kensington, for example, 
bears less resemblance to Poplar, and 
Islington to Bermondsey, than any of the 
cities named do to each other. Few people 
of fashion, of that class who annually leave 
at this season for country houses or foreign 
travel, recognize the fact that there is in 
London, among other towns, a seaport* 
If asked to name two or three of the 
greatest English seaports, they would pro- 
bably niention Liverpool and Hull and 
Bristol and Southampton. They never see 
a sailor in the streets, and forget that he 
exists. Still, on every sea there are more 
merchant vessels with their prows pointing 
to London than there are bound for any 
other port. The Customs from the enormous 
mass of merchandise landed is more than 
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half that ^ derived by the department for 
the whole country. It is the same in other 
industries. Liverpool is essentially a sea- 
port. Go where you will, this fact will face 
you. Manchester is essentially a manufac- 
turing town. You will have to leave the 
place some distance behind before this can 
be forgotten. In London, on the other 
hand, there are thousands who are ignorant 
that they reside in the greatest seaport in 
the world. However imposing may be one 
feature of London, it is not imposing enough 
to stunt the others. Not one predominates. 
The lawyer regards London as the head of 
the legal institutions of the country; the 
politician as the centre of government ; the 
merchant as the greatest existing machine 
for the distribution of his wares. The 
soldier, the man of pleasure, the artist, the 
man of letters, the clergyman, has each his 
particular world here. The Cockney has 
not. Cockayne itself is his. 



3[n tht Cobjer. 




! WAS in the Tower ! Such an an- 
nouncement at one time would 
have given alarm to all the friends 
of the man concerned, but, since the time of 
Sir Francis Burdett, the place has no terror 
for the evil-doer. People are not sent there 
now against their will. They pay to go, or 
go as, in fact, I had gone, by invitation. 
Still, it must be confessed, sitting down to 
lunch within the grini fortress, I felt rather 
ill at ease. As I heard the tramp of armed 
men without, and the word of military com- 
mand, a vague feeling that I was to be led 
out to execution crept upon me. A spot 
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within sight of where I sat had for centuries 
been stained by the blood of better men than 
I. There was, however, no cause for my 
uneasiness. We four who surrounded the 
table — that is to say, Lieutenant Lord 
Francis L — r-, of the Fusiliers ; an ensign 

of the same regiment ; Lord W , my friend, 

an ex-officer of the Coldstreams, and myself 
r— were for the time in charge of the royal 
palace and fortress. It is true there is a 
Constable of the Tower, a Lieutenant and 
Deputy-Lieutenant of the Tower, a Major of 
the Tower, and several other functionaries to 
take care of what Stowe describes as "a 
citadel to defend or command the city; a 
prison of State for the most dangerous of 
oflFenders; the armoury of warlike provisions ; 
the treasury of ornaments and jewels of the 
Crown." But the Constable is old, and 
probably has not visited the place since the 
day of his installation, while the other 
official personages might be absent on busi- 
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ness or pleasure. We were " on guard.** 
And what is it we guard ? . As the clock 
struck three, we rose and followed the 
yeoman warder who had been placed at our 
disposal. We paid our first visit to the 
regalia. Here we were introduced to the 
crown, for which, if we are to believe the 
nursery rhyme, the lion and the unicorn 
fought with such disastrous result to the 
unicorn. There are no lions and unicorns 
at the Tower now, and even tradition is 
silent as to which of the crowns was the 
bone of contention on the memorable occa-^ 
sion. The good lady charged by the 
authorities with the duty of expounding to 
visitors her notion of history could not say* 
She, however, gave us an account of the 
precious treasure under her charge. There 
was the crown placed on " the head of the 
sovereign at the altar," the identical crown 
** borrowed" in 1671 by Colonel Blood, and 
which that gallant officer might have made 
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off with, had he not waited to save the 
sceptre, to which also he had taken a fancy. 
There was the crown made for the corona- 
tion of Her Gracious Majesty, " estimated at 
about ;fii2,ooo." There was St. Edward's 
staff, "with a portion of the true cross." 
The royal sceptre of gold, the orb of gold, 
the sword of mercy, of gold, the sword of 
justice, the coronation bracelets, the am- 
pulla for the holy oil, and the gold coro- 
nation spoon, and last, and least, the 
Koh-i-noor diamond, ^'formerly belonging to 
* Runjeet Sing,' " were among the other 
valuables described to us. Our gentle 
historian would not hear me when I hinted 
that her piled-up treasures might not be 
real, but dummies. She was ready to ad- 
mit her Koh-i-noor was an imitation of 
" Runjeet Sing's diamond,"' but as to the rest 
I could not shake her faith. When we left she 
remained convinced they were what she daily 
throughout the year described them to be# 
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As we emerged from the jewel-house 
a group of twelve men and women were 
waiting to enter. This was the British 
public. Most of them were American, 
And a limp, silent, and grotesque lot they 
were. None seemed to know the others 
further than was permitted by the brief time 
which elapsed at the entrance gate while 
the regulation number was complete. But 
the dozen constituted the British public, for 
whose benefit the Tower is preserved as a 
show-house, and custodians are paid to give 
historical descriptions of its contents. Had 
any slight or incivility been shown me or my 
friends we should have had no redress. Any 
inattention to one of them would. It would 
be resented, and perhaps a debate in Parlia- 
ment would ensue. We were a party ; they 
were the public. This is a distinction with 
a difference. Leaving the public, we fol- 
lowed our guide to the White Tower, to the 
armouries. We passed up the winding 
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stairs, at the foot of which the bones of the 
" murdered princes " were found, and saw 
thousands of rifles ; then .we examined the 
series of suits of armour " assigned, for the 
sake of chronology," to some king or knight, 
but " none are known to have been worn by 
the persons to whom they are assigned, except 
in a very few instances." The instruments 
of torture, thumbikins, or thumbscrews, the 
iron collar of torment, ** taken from the 
Spaniard in 1588," the cloak on which 
General Wolfe died before ^Quebec, the 
^'cravat," an iron instrument for confining 
at once the head, hands, and feet, were all 
exhibited and explained to us, and I felt the 
axe, and laid my neck on the block. In this 
building one feels oneself in the Tower, and 
would not be surprised to hear " Off with a 
head or two ! " We did not linger. All 1 
heard of the equestrian figures in armour, 
the rifles, the Oriental arms, the interesting 
remains of early gunnery, was put out of my 
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head by the remark of the warder in pre- 
sence of some French helmets exhibited. 
The young Prince Imperial of France had 
a short time before been taken around as we 
were, and upon reaching these helmets, 
which were captured at Waterloo, exhibited 
deep emotion to his suite, upon which the 
warder, with pardonable prevarication, de- 
scribed them as acquired in the East Indies. 
** I could not tell him, sir, they were taken 
from the enemy," he said, as we turned to 
leave. 

Although the area of the Tower is only 
twelve acres and five poles, it was at one 
time the most fashionable place in all 
London. King Edward V., some of the 
wives of Henry VIII. ,. the Duke of Cla- 
rence, who had a partiality for Malmsey 
wine, Lady Jane Grey, Devereux, Earl of 
Essex, Master Guy Fawkes, the Duke of 
Monmouth, the Scotch Lords Kilmarnock, 
Balmerino, and Lovat were some of those 
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who met their fate within its walls. John, 
King of France, William Wallace, Sir 
Thomas More, Archbishop Cranmer, Ra- 
leigh, Strafford, Laud, Sir Harry Vane, 
Algernon Sydney, the Great Duke of Marl- 
borough, the seven Bishops, Lord Chancellor 
Jefferies, *' downright Shippen,** Bishop 
Atterbury, the Earl of Derwentwater, John 
Wilkes, Lord George Gordon, Sir Francis 
Burdett, and Arthur Thistlewood were 
among its most famous residents. Since 
1820, in which year Mr. Thistlewood had 
a temporary abode there, the Tower has 
become unpopular. It is too far east, and 
fashionable people, in whom the State have 
an interest, are now no longer to be sought 
within its gates. Civilization, going west- 
ward, now congregates round the Albert 
Memorial. In time it will probably have 
for centre the pagoda at Kew, ten or 
twelve miles off. 



Cf)c l^recinct of tbe ®attop. 




|T is the element of distance which 
undoubtedly gives charm to the 
chant which daily reaches me 
from the Chapel Royal, Savoy; for, although 
it arises immediately beneath my window, 
the sounds are so softened in their escape 
through intervening door and window that 
they seem to come from afar. 

Of the millions inhabiting London only an 
insignificant fraction know the Chapel Royal 
in the Savoy, except by name. Ten thou- 
sand of them day by day pass and repass 
the entrance of the street in the Strand 
without taking the dozen paces that will 
3 
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lead them to the gates of the secluded 
graveyard in which it stands. And yet for 
itself and its associations the Chapel Royal 
is one of the most noteworthy historical 
structures in England. St. Mary-le-Savoy 
is on the site of the Palace of Peter, Count 
of Savoy, built in 1245, and was originally 
erected in the reign of Henry VII. It was 
restored by Queen Victoria in 1865, after 
the fire from which it had suffered in the 
previous year. Herein is the grave of Gawain 
Douglas, the Bishop of Dunkeld, author of 
the " Palace of Honour," and of the first 
version of the " iEneid " into English, or 
rather Scottish verse. He died of the 
plague, an exile of his country, in 1522. 
The list of • eminent persons, native and 
foreign, buried in the chapel is long. The 
most eminent, however, will probably be 
considered George Wither, soldier and poet, 
who, after giving the world his ** Suspicious 
Presages of Great Calamity," his " Timelie 
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Cautions," and his "Alarums from" Heaven," 
lies here, ** between the east door and the 
south end," waiting for those " Echoes from 
the Sixth Trumpet" of which he sang. 
Fuller, author of the "Worthies," at one 
time held the office of lecturer at the Savoy ; 
and Cowley, the poet, was a candidate for 
its mastership. It was here, too, the 
famous assembly, known in history as " The 
Savoy Conference," met at the Restora- 
tion for the revision of the Liturgy, twelve 
bishops appearing for the Church, and Bax- 
ter, Calamy, and other Puritan divines for 
the Presbyterians. 

These associations mingle with the voices 
of the choir, and, as I look down upon the 
green and well-kept graveyard — of which 
the grey walls of the chapel form one side 
— phantoms of past generations seem to 
steal up with the voices of the choristers. 
Memories of lords and ladies and ecclesias- 
tical dignitaries who lived and died within 
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the precinct, since the day when the palace 
was completed for the uncle of Henry the 
Third's Queen Eleanor, unconsciously install 
themselves in the brain, and depart only 
when the peal of the organ at the final 
*' Amen" dies away. Every morning, exactly 
at the same moment, I am compelled to lay 
down my book or pen when the chant begins, 
and am unable to resume it till it has ceased. 
I am in the precinct of its influence. The 
music in itself produces a weird sense of 
antiquity ; but it derives a monumental sig- 
nificance and impressiveness from the place 
whence it proceeds. Looking out, after it 
has ceased, upon the quiet graveyard, with 
its rustling trees, and bright flowers, and 
twittering birds, it seems as if I had just 
taken leave of some of the illustrious dead 
who in the past have made the Savoy 
famous. 



Lontion a^emocies. 




|UT of the four thousand streets 
which compose the august terri- 
tory known as London, a vast 
number, at least of those having a respect- 
able age, are consecrated by some event 
which makes them dear to those who 
cherish memories of past generations. Ex- 
clusive of the City proper, there are in- 
numerable streets and houses made sacred 
in connection with men and women who 
have become illustrious. It is regarded 
as an evidence of this refinement of conti- 
nental nations that they honour the memory . 
of an eminent fellow-citizen by the erection 
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of a memorial on the house of his birth, or 
in memory of his death. Thus, in rambling 
through Boulogne, we read, " Ici est mort 
TAuteur de Gil Bias ;" in Geneva, *' Ici est 
n€ Jean Jacques Rousseau." Were the 
custom, only just beginning among ourselves, 
generally observed in the case of London 
houses, the number thus distinguished would 
be great indeed. One by one they disappear, 
but enough are left to gratify the curiosity 
of the antiquary, as well as of the student 
of human nature. We daily witness the 
sweeping effect of time upon places his- 
torically interesting. Every year adds con-» 
siderably to the long catalogue. A glance 
at the history of London in the handbooks 
will show that, were we to mark each house 
wherein eminent persons have lived, the 
number of tablets would have to be greater 
than might at first be supposed. Fleet 
, Street and Cheapside would have a goodly 
number. Keats wrote his sonnet on Chap- 
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man's ** Homer " in the secojid floor of No. 
71, Cheapside ; Sir Thomas More >yas born 
in Milk Street, and Milton in Bread Street, 
Cheapside ; Dr. Johnson completed his 
dictionary in the garret of No. 17, Gough 
Square, Fleet Street, and died at No. 8, 
Bolt Court. Goldsmith, who lived for some 
time in Wine Office Court, died at 2, 
Brick Court, Temple. Locke dates the 
dedication of his "Essay on the Human 
Understanding " from Dorset Court. If we 
go west or east of Temple Bar we shall find 
mementoes of departed greatness crowding 
before us. Peter the Great lived on the 
site of the last house on the west side of 
Buckingham Street, Strand ; in Hartshorne 
Lane, just by, Ben Jonson first saw the light* 
Further on, in 24, Arlington Street, Picca- 
dilly, Horace Walpole was born. Were the 
practice observed, to which allusion has 
'been made, a slab would have to be let into 
the front wall of No. 16, Holies Street, 
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Cavendish Square, as the birthplace of 
Byron. Another would have to be placed 
on No. 43, Gerrard Street, Soho, to mark it 
as the deathplace of John Dryden. In No. 
27 of the same street Edmund Burke lived 
for some time. Sterne died at 41, Old 
Bond Street. During the struggle for 
Catholic Emancipation Daniel O'Connell 
stayed in 29, Bury Street ; in 27 of the same 
street Tom Moore resided ; and in 37 the 
poet Crabbe. Gibbon composed his defence 
of the " Decline and Fall '' at No. 7, Man- 
chester Street ; Byron, who spent his short 
married life at 139, Piccadilly, wrote his 
"Lara'* in the room of the Albany, 2A, 
facing Saville Row. Sir Isaac Newton 
made several interesting discoveries at his 
residence in St. Martin Street, Leicester 
Square, where his observatory was till lately 
to be seen at the top of the house. This square 
is noted also for having been the residence 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds on the west side, 
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and of Hogarth on the east. Were we to cele- 
brate foreigners as well as our own country- 
men, the list of persons to be honoured 
would be indefinite. To name a few — 
Handel died in Brook Street, Hanover 
Square ; and Weber at 91, Upper Portland 
Street ; Joseph and Lucien Bonaparte lived, 
while in London, at 23, Park Crescent, 
Portland Place; Charles X. of France at 72, 
South Audley Street ; Louis Phillipe's last 
London lodging was Cox's Hotel, Jermyn 
Street ; and the Emperor Napoleon the 
Third's, No. 3, King Street, St. James's. 
Philip Egalit6 resided at 31, South Street, 
Grosvenor Square ; Madame de Stael at 30, 
Argyll Street, Regent Street; Talleyrand 
was located for a while at the house of the 
French Embassy, then on the north side of 
Manchester Square ; M. Guizot lived at 21, 
Pelham Crescent ; and Don Carlos, grand- 
father to the present prince of the name, at 
5, Welbeck Street, 
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In addition to the places that could be 
accurately marked out for distinction, there 
are streets and houses in which eminent 
persons have lived and died, the memory of 
which is lost. Vandyck, for instance, ex- 
pired in the Blackfriars, but the exact place 
is unknown. Vandervelde, the younger, 
lived in Piccadilly, opposite the church of 
St, James, where he lies, but the particular 
house is unknown. So, again, General Paoli 
died in 1807 at his house "near the Edgware 
Road," but no more accurate description of 
the place exists. A long list also is that 
of places and sites connected with remark- 
able events. The oldest existing monument, 
perhaps, is that called " London Stone," 
which Jack Cade struck with his staff, ex*- 
claiming, "Now is Mortimer King of-Eng* 
land." It is buried in the outer wall of the 
Church of St. Swithin, Cannon Street, and 
has been^polished by the touch of passers- 
by just as if it had for centuries been the 
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object of religious devotion. Few structures 
can equal this on the score of antiquity, as 
it is believed to have been a Roman mil-- 
liarium, or central mile-post. Still there are 
places more interesting from association • 
Not a street of respectable antiquity but 
has some event to record peculiar to itself, 
which would have interest for the world. It 
is not for lack of worthy objects we have 
refrained from celebrating more of the men 
and women who have made themselves 
famous. Were all distinguished persons kept 
in remembrance by the insertion of a marble 
slab in front of their places of birth or death, 
some of the streets in London would have 
the appearance of a cemetery. 




St a^aname Cu$0auti% 






lADAME TUSSAUD'S palatial es- 
tablishment, Marylebone Road, 
may now be regarded as a sort of 
national institution. People from the 
country are its principal patrons ; and with 
them it takes rank with St. Paul's, West- 
minster Abbey, the Tower, the National 
Gallery, and the Monument on Fish Street 
Hill, as one of the sights of London. Just 
as there is a pier on the Thames by which 
we reach St. Paul's, there is a station on the 
Metropolitan Railway tp accommodate the 
visitor to Madame's. You change for St. 
John's Wood and — "Madame Tussaud's." 
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I had my suspicion that the carie de visile 
depreciated the productions of Madame's 
skill ; that the sun had diminished public 
interest in the art of the wax modeller. 
But to be " added " is as much an honour 
as ever, and the eflBgy of anybody who has 
achieved celebrity by a murder, or a victory, 
or a royal marriage, still proves as great an 
attraction as if photography had not been 
thought of. To be " added " is a test of a 
man's popularity, and to awake and find 
oneself " added " is much the same as 
awaking and finding oneself famous. 
Alas! there is mutability in human affairs. 
Twenty-five Easter Mondays have passed 
since my former visit to the institution, 
and some of the heroes ot my boyhood 
have disappeared to make room for newer 
favourites. The collection is a barometer 
of public opinion, and as the dust of 
Alexander may now be converted into a 
bung-hole, so the very essence of a patriot 
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may hereafter form the substance of an 
assassin. The latest additions were General 
Gordon and Mohamed el Mahdi. And they 
were not the only ones I had not seen 
before, and whom recent events have simi- 
larly distinguished. All the great charac- 
ters, political and military, who figured in 
the Franco-German war, and the wars that 
preceded it, together with the heroes of the 
Egyptian campaign, are among the celebrities 
newly assembled in the Grand Saloon. And 
most of them look as well and happy in the 
wax as they ever did in the flesh. Yet it 
was the old favourites I had come to see. 
Byron still occupied his place. His curly 
locks were as glossy and free from white 
hairs as ever, and the cloak is still arranged 
to display the most excellently formed feet 
in the world. Voltaire has not yet tired of 
paying his compliments to that wrinkled 
coquette next him, against whom Madame 
slyly cautions young gentlemen to " beware 
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lest the same does hot happen to them, 
while gazing on her charms, as happened 
to Pygmalion." Among others I recognized 
Mr. Liston in the character of *' Paul Pry;" 
" Honqua," the celebrated tea merchant, 
greatly distinguished among the Hong- 
merchants for his exceedingly cheerful dis- 
position ; " Geoffrey Chaucer, *' styled the 
father of English literature, because he was 
the first who wrote in the common language 
of the people ; " the famous " Sleeping 
Beauty ; " and William Cobbett, sitting on 
a bench surveying the group of royal and 
distinguished wax-works before him as if 
he had paid, like the] rest of us, for admis- 
sion. 

In the Hall of Kings, Madame and Sons 
** have placed the sovereigns in regular 
succession, to serve as a reference for young 
people ; " who, of course, are always playing 
about the building, anjd can take a turn 
inside the exhibition /whenever they are 
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desirous of assisting their memories. Still, 
somehow the hall is not as much used as 
it might be. Young people, as well as old, 
prefer '' The Shrine "— " The Shrine, six- 
pence, which includes three rooms ; the 
shrine of Napoleon, or Golden Chamber, 
the room containing the carriage taken at 
Waterloo, and the Chamber of Horrors." 
Although more recent events have eclipsed 
Russian disasters and Waterloo campaigns, 
the relics of the mighty French conqueror, 
who left his country smaller than he found 
it, excited as profound an interest as when 
I saw them first, and a succession of visitors 
as usual kept passing in-and-out of that 
old-world carriage in which was made the 
campaign of Russia, and which was cap- 
tured on the evening of the owner's last 
fight. On my first visit I feared to enter the 
"Chamber of Horrors," Deliberately to pay 
sixpence extra in the expectation of enjoying 
** horrors " is evidently an English trait. In 
4 
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France, where the people are euphemists, 
such a chamber would be termed a Gallery 
of Physiognomy, or some such name. Here 
we boldly call a spade a spade, and pride 
ourselves on the frankness we thereby ex- 
hibit. But the Gallery in Marylebone 
Road is not very horrible after all. The 
gentlemen are for the most part neatly 
dressed in black — we are to believe the 
clothes were worn by them on the morning 
of their final day — and, arrayed as they are, 
might be taken, by anybody who had not 
been told, for a special meeting of Amalga- 
mated Engineers. Somehow I was ashamed 
to use my catalogue in front of the silent 
figures, but speculated as to their identity. 
I had to guess which were Hare and Burke, 
representatives of a past stage of civilization, 
in which men knew not how to make teeth 
by machinery. Traupmann I was sure I 
could recognize, and there could be no 
mistaking the poisoner Palmer, or James 
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Blomfield Rush, But I generously left 
each with the benefit of a doubt, and I may 
have confounded the patriot Orsini with the 
Stanfield Hall murderer, or Pierri for one 
of the " Flowery Land " pirates. 

There are half a hundred of them to be 
mistaken for one another. 

Coming out from the Great Hall, I 
fancied the Easter crowd, which had greatly 
increased, was the same I had met twenty- 
five years before. The two servants I had 
seen admiring the " Sleeping Beauty " were 
still lingering over the curious automaton; 
the same foreigners were threading their 
way through the admiring groups ; the 
Guardsman, with a catalogue in his hand, 
explaining to his brother from the country 
the wonders of the collection, had not yet 
left; the Welsh medical students, "chaffing" 
the wax figures, were still engaged in the 
same fun ; and the sailor with his cap in 
his hand, and his young woman on his 
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aritiy walked as if he feared eveiy moment 
to be reprimanded for his impertinent 
curiosity by some of the great people he 
was examining. Everybody present seemed 
as if he had not gone home since I left 
him, I only was changed. 





at Cattewairu* 

CORNER has a bad name. I re- 
member a comer in my old town 
which was so enfamed. If it was 
reported that a man hadj^been there, myste- 
rious whispers crept] along the streets, and 
were excluded only from the old Norman 
Castle, which did duty for the county gaol. 
I did not know why; but I knew the man 
was henceforth to be avoided. And 1 remem- 
ber, too, on May Eve, and such-like children's 
celebrations, seeing among happy faces the 
happy face of one who, I surmised, must 
have been marked with a brand ; for mothers 
instructed their children to escape her 
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presence. She appeared to my youthful 
eyes — and now that she has probably long 
ceased to vex the world, the poor creature 
seems to me to have been — a revelation of 
beauty and grace. But now I know the 
secret of her exclusion. She was related to 
the corner. She had an antitype so long ago 
at least as the days of Solomon, for he 
describes her as one whose feet *' abide not 
in her own house ; now she is without, now 
in the streets, and she lieth in wait at every 
corner." 

Why corners should thus have ill odour, 
it would be hard to say. Still, there is no 
denying the sort of reputation they have 
obtained, and still enjoy. There is the comer 
adorned with three golden balls, and designed 
for the benefit of the poor or unfortunate. 
Whoever enters except stealthily, and with 
a desire to be unobserved ? The opposite 
comer was again lately in the market, and 
fetched a higher price than any equal area in 
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the street ; but nobody is proud to be re- 
garded as a visitor. To put a man in a 
comer is equivalent to taking him at dis- 
advantage. Here in London there are of 
course innumerable comers — corners good, 
bad^ and indifferent ; but perhaps the most 
curious of all corners is " The Comer." 

This is Tattersall's. 

Lempriere tells us that Tattersall's was 
founded in the last century by one Richard 
Tattersall. But Lempriere is historically 
wrong. It owes its origin to a horse. 
" Highflier " founded the Comer, and ever 
since the place has been horsey. Horses are 
bought and sold there ; horses buy and sell 
there. Those who frequent the place are 
distinguished not in themselves, but for the 
horses to which they are related. At Tatter- 
sall's the man who has been distinguished by 
a horse accepts the credit due to the achieve- 
ment of the animal. We never say "he 
owns the winner," but *' he belongs to the 
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winner." And the man likes the nice dis- 
tinction. He is proud to belong to the horse 
—if only the horse is distinguished. 

I was present on Monday last, and felt 
myself distinguished. It was settling day, 
and the Newmarket week was being settled* 
The friend who took me is a legislator, and 
occasionally a gentleman-jockey, and so it 
would be indecorous in me to reveal the 
secrets of the Comer. Indeed, were I to 
try, I could not convey a true notion of the 
scene. The horse which had won the Two 
Thousand had become the favourite for the 
Derby. This I understood. But why he 
was pronounced a confirmed roarer, I was 
unable to ascertain. Everybody who was 
not settling, seemed to be absorbed in the 
Chester Cup, and betting ran high. Calm 
Russian princes, excitable French counts, 
Jew financiers with queer heads, seemed to 
be as deeply interested in the question as any 
Englishmen in tight breeches. I suggested 
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to a distinguished peer, whom I had en« 
countered at the stage-doors of theatres, that 
he should purchase the Chester Cup, and 
thus reduce his chance to a certainty. But 
his lordship explained to me that he and 
those near us were members of the Jockey 
Club, and that it was a question of honour. 
Till tliat moment I had believed the Jockey 
Club consisted of those who had won the 
Derby, or, at least, of men who weighed less 
than nine stone. I learnt that such was not 
the condition of membership. Although not 
so select as I had supposed, the Jockey Club 
consists of gentlemen — ^and others — who regu- 
late the code of honour in the racing world. 
Always where horses are concerned there is — 
honour. Honours and stables are identical 
in the phraseology of the Corner, and the 
Jockey Club are the referees of honour. They 
take care of the interests of the public. In 
two respects especially, as was explained by 
toy friend, who is more of a legislator than a 
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on Monday, and 4o ^^ey perform good 
thrive. ---j -»« enemies to ** scratching" 
jf i oping." To " scratch " a horse is to 
veithdraw him after he has been entered to- 
run. What puzzles me is that it should be 
" dishonourable " for an owner to alter his 
mind after entering his animal, or prevent 
him from winning after leaving the post. 
Suppose a match from Charing Cross to 
Temple Bar were to be arranged between 
the Tichbome claimant and myself for five 
shillings a side, and ten shillings added* 
Does any one hold that either of us has not 
a right to withdraw at any moment, or that, 
if we had started, I have not a right to pull 
up at The Globe office, and leave my weighty 
opponent to win ? The stakes are the forfeit, 
I might save my breath at the expense of my 
pocket. But it was explained to me that in 
horse-racing it is a different affair. Then it 
is a question of *' honour." The public are 
concerned. If I enter a horse for the Chester 
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Cup, I am told it becomes 
public. They discover his^iird^SSj^^ 
him in the market. Bookmakers take ->^ 
odds on him, or lay against him ; and so 
their interests must be jealously guarded. It 
becomes a question of "honour." These 
highly honourable men rely upon my horse, 
and I in turn must run my horse for their 
advantage. Were I so fortunate as to belong 
to a popular horse — even a confirmed roarer, 
and favourite for the Derby — I should con- 
sider myself entitled to " scratch " him or 
" rope " him at pleasure. I may forfeit the 
entrance money, or forego the stakes. But 
honour and the bookmakers have, it seems, 
their claims on him, and the Jockey Club 
guard the interests of both. It is clear if I, 
who run my horse only for the sake of racing, 
were permitted to do as I like with my 
own, it would destroy all security in betting. 
The Corner would wear a different com- 
plexion, or settling day, from what it did 
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on Monday, and / bookmakers would not 
thrive. 

It occurred to me that this would not be 
an undesirable result, and I was about to 
explain my principles to ray friend, when he 
suddenly remarked he had an engagement, 
and in two minutes we were rattling along 
Piccadilly, with "The Corner'* and its 
concerns behind us. 





iBoto Street* 

I E are in the individual spot I like 
best in all this great city," says 
Charles Lamb, writing to Miss 
Wordsworth in this very month sixty-seven 
years ago, from the house at the corner of 
Bow Street and Russell Street. ''The 
theatres with all their noises. Covent Gar- 
den, dearer to me than any gardens of 
Alcinoiis, where we are morally sure of the 
earliest peas and asparagus. Bow Street, 
where the thieves are examined, within a 
few yards of us." His sister Mary en- 
joyed the hubbub of the place. Writing in 
the same letter, she confesses to the pleasure 
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of looking out of the window and listening 
to the calling up of the carriages and the 
squabbles of the coachmen and link-boys. 
*' It is the oddest scene to look down upon," 
says she. And what it was sixty years ago 
it is now. Bow Street is an odd street. 
For its size — with fewer than forty residential 
houses — it is no exaggeration to say that it 
has associations attaching to it more interest- 
ing than any other in London. Ever since 
it was built in the shape of a bow — ^from 
which circumstance it takes its name, and 
which form was probably necessitated by the 
configuration of the Covent Garden adjoin- 
ing — Bow Street has been noted. At one 
time the houses now occupied by tobacconists, 
licensed victuallers, and vendors of lace and 
spangles, were the residences of fashion. 
Then the street became the head-quarters of 
the wits. The house on the opposite corner 
to that described by Charles Lamb as the 
individual spot he liked best, is the site of 
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the famous Will's Coffee House, and near 
by, in Russell Street, the equally famous 
Button's. At this comer, generations of 
men who have glorified our literature and 
our stage have been seen. It is from Will's 
that Isaac Bickerstaff, Esq., in the first 
number of the Tatlcfy promised to furnish all 
accounts of poetry he would submit to his 
readers. " The Place is very much altered," 
he complains, " since Mr. Dryden frequented 
it ; where you us'd to see Songs, Epigrams, 
and Satyrs in the Hands of every Man you 
met, you have now only a Pack of Cards ; and, 
instead of the Cavils about the Turn of the 
Expression, the Elegance of the Style, and 
the like, the Learned now dispute only about 
the Truth of the Game." Still, the most 
famous men of the time traced their steps to 
that corner of Bow Street. Dryden had died 
nine years previously, and Farquhar two; 
but others of the Restoration Drama were 
alive. Wycherley, and Congreve, and 
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Vanburgh were still among the wits; and 
Prior, and Steele, and Gay, and Addison, 
and Pope, and the great Dean Swift were 
frequenters of either Will's or Button's, and 
were hereafter to be known as the chief 
lights of the Augustan age of English litera- 
ture. The first number of the Tatler appeared 
in the year of Dr. Johnson's birth, but, when 
Dr. Johnson was the most famous man of let- 
ters, Bow Street continued to be the resort of 
men of light and leading. One day Mr. James 
Boswell and the great lexicographer, to 
whom he has just been introduced at the 
shop of Tom Davies, the bookseller, just 
round the corner in Great Russell Street, 
might be seen there. Another day, Dr. Oliver 
Goldsmith, coming from the same shop, and 
talking to himself, would proceed up the 
street to Covent Garden Theatre to see a 
rehearsal of his comedy, "The Good-natured 
Man." Later on, in the time of Lamb, and 
and Leigh Hunt, and Hazlitt, the place 
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maintained its reputation; and it is hardly 
too much to say that in our own day there is 
no man belonging to the literary or theatrical 
world but in some time of his life has found 
himself in Bow Street. 

Bow Street has had many famous resi- 
dents, as well as famous visitors. Grinling 
Gibbons the Dutchman, who, according to 
Walpole, was the first to give to wood " the 
loose and airy lightness of flowers, and 
chained together the various productions of 
the elements with a free disorder natural to 
each species," lived at the upper end of the 
street, on the right-hand side. On the site 
of the theatre lived Wycherley, and many 
other of the wits. In the police-court, 
where he sat, earning what he called dirty 
money, as a Middlesex magistrate, Henry 
Fielding wrote " The History of Tom Jones, 
the Foundling." The author of the immor- 
tal " Hudibras " died in poverty a few doors 
off, in Hart Street, and was buried "at the 
5 
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expense of his friend Mr. Longueville, of the 
Temple," in the adjoining Church of St. Paul, 
Covent Garden. The fact that the chief 
metropolitan police-court and the Covent 
Garden Theatre are situate in it is enough 
to give importance to the street. In every 
civilized capital of the world Bow Street is 
known by repute. Of all our London 
thoroughfares it is unique. It is a place of 
contrasts. At four o'clock in the afternoon, 
when the court rises, the murky street has 
its daily crowd to witness " Her Majesty's 
coaches" drive away with their loads of 
miserable creatures — some to be hereafter 
consigned to penal servitude for life, and 
some to the gallows. Later on, another 
crowd assembles to gaze on the splendid 
carriages, which, in quick succession, draw 
up at the portal of the theatre, the occupants 
elated with anticipatory pleasure. Later 
still, after the last lamp in the theatre has 
been turned off, and midnight has struck, the 
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sound of another sort of vehicles is heard. 
In the small hours of the morning, from 
every quarter of London and the country im- 
mediately surrounding it, carts, and vans, 
and waggons, and barrows of all kinds, in 
charge of sleepy attendants, begin to arrive 
in the street, bringing, or to take away, the 
flowers, fruits, and vegetables daily required 
by the great city. At four o'clock in the 
morning it is impassable. 

Bow Street is never at rest. 

For centuries it is the one street through 
which the most remarkable people, native 
and foreign, must have passed, if not halted 
in it for hours. Since the theatre was 
opened by Rich, in 1732, what ambitions 
have been quenched or realised within its 
walls ! Munden, and Cooke, and Kean, and 
Kemble, and Master Betty, the Infant Roscius, 
and Macready, and Fawcett, and Madame 
Vestris, and Miss Foote, afterwards Countess 
of Harrington, and Miss Farren, afterwards 
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Countess of Derby, and Miss O'NeilU 
and Miss Stephens, and Mrs. Siddons, and 
Miss Fanny Kemble, all were once the bright 
particular stars which brought to Bow Street 
the bright particular stars in fashion, litera* 
ture, and art. And when, in 1847, the house 
became the home of opera, the attractions 
were still paramount. The street has not 
been without its serious incidents. On the 
evening of April 17, 1779, Miss Ray, the 
actress, mistress of the Earl of Sandwich, 
and mother of Basil Montagu, herself 
the daughter of a labourer at Elstree, in 
Herts, was killed as she was leaving the 
theatre by the Rev. Mr. Hackman, for 
which act the Rev. Mr. Hackman was 
hanged at Tyburn. On a September night 
in 1809, on the opening of the theatre by 
J. P. Kemble, an angry mob surged at the 
doors of the house. The manager had the 
effrontery to Announce that the prices of 
admission had been raised. This aroused 
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the indignation of Mr, Kemble's patrons to 
such an extent that there and then com- 
menced the riot known as the " O. P. (old 
prices) Riot," which lasted nightly for three 
months, till order was restored by a return 
en the part of the management to the former 
charges. 

The history of Bow Street, and those 
who have been associated with it, would 
form a not uninteresting history of London 
during two centuries. 




3[n a Ransom. 




NEVER could agree with my 
Lord Beaconsfield's description of 
our hansom cab as the gondola 
of London. It is true the '* hansom " is 
the most popular mode of conveyance on 
the banks of the Thames, as the gondola is 
on the waters of the Adriatic. Nobody, I 
suppose, hears Venice mentioned without 
being reminded of a gondola, and nobody 
can think of London without thinking at 
the same time of a hansom cab. So in- 
timate, indeed, is the association between 
the two ideas, that a famous wit and lover 
of town-life once declared that, should mis- 
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fortune ever compel him to live in the 
country, he would hire a hansom to drive all 
day in front of his house in order to make 
him fancy he was still in London. In no 
other respect can I trace resemblance be- 
tween the two conveyances. In one point 
there is the greatest difference conceivable 
between them. Accidents do not happen to 
gondolas, while the traveller in a hansom 
is liable to more perils than could befall 
any skiff, pinnace, wherry, outrigger, coracle, 
felucca, junk, or cock-boat that ever glided 
into the water. Street accidents in London 
are more numerous than casualties at sea. 
I regularly study the returns and tabulate 
them, giving especial attention to the de- 
struction caused by hansom cabs. Thus I 
allot a column respectively to accidents 
occasioned by dropping of a wheel, by the 
fracture of an axle, by collision with another 
vehicle, by fright of the horse, and by the fare 
dropping out. In this way I arrive, by the 
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doctrine of probabilities, at an accurate notion 
of the degree and kind of danger to which, as 
an habitual rider in a hansom cab, I am liable. 
Nobody must suppose that, knowing the 
peril, I brave it lightly. I am never happy 
in a hansom cab. In the day-time, and by 
selecting a quiet horse with a steady driver, 
I lessen my nervousness. But the thought 
that an accident may be occasioned by the 
restive horse or unsteady driver of another 
vehicle does not inspire me with confidence. 
At night one does not have the opportunity 
of choosing. With a flare of the lamp in 
his own face, a man jumps into a cab 
without seeing the face of his pilot. So far 
as he knows, it might be the ghost of Jehu 
or Mephisto himself that he has hired. Not 
even that remote sort of relationship between 
two men who have looked into each other's 
eyes exists between him and the muffled 
figure in whose hands are the reins and — the 
life of his passenger. 
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To what has been said, it need not be 
added that I have not escaped without my 
proper share of accidents. But, though 
I am sensible of the risk, there is a fasci- 
nation in the danger which prevents me 
renouncing the hansom. 

Only yesterday I had an adventure that 
ought to deter a less nervous man than 
myself from using a hansom for at least 
a week. Needing a cab in Wellington 
Street to take me to King's Cross, I ap- 
proached the only one visible, drawn up in 
front of the public-house at the comer of 
Russell Street. The driver was, I suppose, 
inside the house, for one of those boys that 
infest passengers entering or alighting from 
cabs, seeing what I wanted, motioned me 
to take my seat ; and then, having pushed 
his head into the folding doors of the 
public-house and shouted *' Cabby ! " re- 
turned for the copper he expected from me. 
The man came at once ; but he was so long 
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a time in making preparations for mounting 
his box that I became impatient and cried 
out to him to start. " Hang it ! " I shouted ; 
" get along ! " He made no reply, but, 
having got the address from the boy, he 
touched the head of his horse with the 
whip, and we bounded round the corner 
into Russell Street. As we passed the 
colonnade of Drury Lane Theatre another 
cab met us, the wheel of which got locked 
in ours, and I was surprised that the vitu- 
peration usual on such an occasion was not 
indulged in. Our opponent extricated his 
vehicle, and contented himself with a grin 
and a polite hope that his fellow-cabman 
"felt himsuf comflable this morning." What 
he meant I knew not, but I inferred that 
my man must be popular among his mates, 
for, as we drove up Drury Lane, I noticed 
those we met all turned round and greeted 
us — with a grin. He evidently possessed the 
secret of making other cabmen give way 
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to him. Probably interpreting my impa- 
tience at starting as a desire for extra speed, 
and consequently extra pay to bim, he had 
no sooner turned the corner of the lane 
into Great Queen Street than he put his 
whip to the horse's flanks and converted 
the pace into a sort of gallop, in which the 
hind quarters of the animal appeared to do 
the whole of the locomotion. It must be 
admitted we were not particular which side 
of the road we occupied, for at one moment 
we were grazing the right-hand kerbstone, 
and at another the left. But the driver of 
every vehicle we passed readily made way 
for us — with a grin. Fearing my friend's 
anxiety to oblige me might be the cause of 
some mischance, I resolved to order him 
to slacken speed as we came from Little 
Queen Street into the crowded, gas-flaring 
thoroughfare of Oxford Street. But there, 
as elsewhere, every driver suddenly reined 
up his horse's head, and we crossed into 
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Southampton Row in safety. Then, instead 
of diminishing the pace, he increased it, 
and we went at a rapid rate through the 
winding streets that lead into Gray's Inn 
Road. Fortunately we encountered only a 
few Vehicles coming against us, and those 
going in the same direction as ourselves 
invariably drew close to the kerb to allow 
us to pass them. I could not help observing 
that more than once in turning a corner the 
off-wheel slipped over the pavement, and in 
one instance the fore-foot of the horse itself 
came down on the flags. But as I received 
only a series of slight jerks I paid no atten- 
tion to the matter till we emerged in Gray's 
Inn Road. Here I found that, instead of 
having made a close corner, we made a wide 
sweep across the road. Then I saw the 
cause of the strange proceeding. While 
the left rein was dangling on the horse's 
back, the right rein I noticed was drawn up 
so tight that the animal's head was at an 
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angle with his body, so that he had to 
exert all his power to prevent himself being 
dragged on to the pavement. I at once 
tried to raise the flap communicating with 
the driver; but I was unable. A heavy 
weight prevented me. I now began to fear 
the man was in a fit. I shouted, but re- 
ceived no answer. I could not jump off 
without greater risk than I ran in keeping 
my seat. I sprang up to release the reins 
in front of me; but, it was too late. As I 
stretched out my hand, horse and cab were 
on the pavement, at the very door of the 
Free Hospital, and, in an instant, both were 
overturned. I escaped with only a slight . 
contusion, but the injuries received by the 
driver were pronounced by the hospital 
surgeons to be almost fatal. The man was 
the mad cabman of Wellington Street. 

I have not yet renounced hansom cabs. 
Still I shall never again engage a London 
gondola lying at anchor in front of a public- 
house near the Strand. 



a H^ota&Ie iaeatiingf. 




|IRST, as to the reader. Opposite 
me, at the table, sat the poet. His 
appearance on that night was 
radiant. As the lamp-light fell upon his 
figure, I could not help observing that his 
head, crowned with aureate profusion of hair, 
is the manliest I had ever seen. Its strength 
is almost so great as to dominate over the 
lower portions of the face, and reduce them 
into weakness. But the weakness is only 
apparent. When attention is withdrawn 
from the head, and one examines the pale, 
regular, and finely cut features themselves, 
every element of weakness has disappeared. 
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Photographers would assuredly debase them, 
and no painter could adequately represent 
their essential expression. The tranquil 
languor of the deep blue eyes would evade 
his endeavours to fix it on the canvas. The 
countenance upon which I was looking is 
one of those that leave on the beholder an 
impression that after a time deepens into a 
beautiful thought. If described, it must be 
described from a term borrowed from another 
art — it yielded sound ; it was sonorous. As 
he read, sometimes sitting at perfect rest, at 
others swaying to and fro his body in unison 
with the harmonious cadences — one could 
see that his temperament was highly exci- 
table ; but one could also see that the exci- 
tability was free from the faintest dash of 
pugnacity or combativeness. Nervous, too, 
one would know it to be ; but one also knew 
that the nervousness was of the body, and 
not of the mind ; that it could be controlled ; 
that it could be subdued ; that it could be 
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utilized. You will have already guessed 
that I have been speaking of the poet of the 
new generation — Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne. 

Then, as to what was read. It is entitled 
" A Song of Italy." 

Last, as to the audience. Our host, who 
sat beside me, was a man of historical mark. 
He has taken a leading and most prominent 
part in Continental affairs, and is known as 
one to whom European politics, with all its 
secret and open ramifica:tions, is as familiar 
as to the most skilled diplomatist of any 
court in Christendom. He and the accom- 
plished ladies of his household would in them- 
selves have been fit audience. But there was 
also one other listener. By the reader's side, 
upright, motionless, rigid as Memnon, 

" Of no man led, of many men reviled," \ 

sat the chief, the awakener of Italy — Mazzini 

himself. With eyes calmly intent upon the 

6 
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poet, he, as we, was silent, suffering no word 
or sign to escape him by which any might 
infer the impression made on him by what 
was being transacted. Once, and once only, 
I thought I saw him exhibit emotion. The 
poet sang of him as " Father of Italy " — 

** Blessed of all men living, that he found 

Her weak limbs bared and bound, 
And in his arms and in his bosom bore, 

And as a garment wore 
Her weight of want, and as a royal dress 

Put on her weariness. 
As in faith's hoariest histories men read. 

The strong man bore at need 
Through roaring rapids when all heaven was wild 

The likeness of a child 
That still waxed greater and heavier as he trod, 

And altered, and — was God." 

I fancied towards the close of this passage 
that the deep-toned eye of Mazzini became 
dumb and introvert. Certainly, the brilliancy 
of the black orbs clouded, and it seemed to 
me that allusion to the legend of St. Christo- 
pher and the Holy Child had sounded a chord 
in the breast of the exile, bringing back to 
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his mind's eye youthful days spent in his 
Genoese home before the storm and turmoil, 
and weariness of his later life had come upon 
him. But the cloud, whether of joy or of 
sorrow, whether heavy with weight of recol- 
lection, or bright and light with promptings 
of hope, soon passed away. If the mind had 
been absent it was only for a moment. The 
eye suddenly recovered its function ; and, 
when the poet, after a pause, entered upor« 
the litany of praise to which I have alluded, 
the chief became again an attentive listener^ 
and, thenceforth, sat immovable to the end. 
Glorified was he in this song 'as no soldier, 
sovereign ruler, or supreme pontiff had been 
glorified before. Never had such heartfelt 
and supreme fervour of praise been wedded 
to such noble verse. Others not to be num- 
bered have paid their tribute to great men and 
small, to the worthy and the unworthy of the 
earth, and, fitting remuneration, have had 
gold and place as their reward. But the 
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laudatory tribute here and now presented, 
surpassing other such tributes as well in the 
perfection of the form it assumed as in the 
intensity of the affectionate reverence which 
gave to that form its value, was a spontaneous 
offering made by a member of an ancient and 
noble English house, to one who, in his 
sovereign distress, had no other worldly 
favour to bestow than — ^what happily the 
poet most valued, but what, till that night, 
he had not thought of obtaining — a word. 
And this which had been coveted was freely 
given. 




J&e^ing a Cficatre. 




IHE last London theatrical season 
was remarkable for what has been 
termed the ** spirited action *' of a 
noble lord, who spent ,000/. (I won't say how 
much) in leasing one of our greatest theatres 
for the production of a huge fairy extrava- 
ganza. Another noble lord is credited with 
spending every Saturday 00/. (I cannot say 
how much) in the laudable attempt to main- 
tain opera-bouffe among us. And these noble- 
men are not alone. At least one gentleman 
of private means is known to be generally 
ready to pay for the gratification of tempo- 
rarily managing any theatre that happens to 
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be vacant, and another is said to have a 
pecuniary interest, so far as spending money 
is concerned, in the prosperity of two houses. 

This I call "keeping a theatre." To many 
people the employment will not commend 
itself as the wisest human conduct of which 
a man is capable. But the keeper of a 
theatre can vindicate himself. " I like the 
sort of thing about the stage," he will tell 
you, " and so I take a house. I am not so 
precious a simpleton as to suppose business 
will always pay, but it is an amusement. 
Other fellahs keep a yacht, or a race-horse, 
or a pack of hounds, and, since it pleases me, 
why should not I spend my money in keeping 
a theatre ? " I declare there is some reason 
in his excuse. 

It must not be supposed that the keeper of 
a theatre is ambitious to appear before the 
public as an acting manager. He secures 
the services of a professional gentleman ; or, 
if the work on hand is of great and unusual 
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moment — such, for example, as restoring a 
.national theatre to the people — he resorts to 
a man who is author, actor, and manager in 
one. He does not parade himself. To the 
outside world he remains unknown. But he 
has his reward. His friends and admirers 
are aware of his relationship to the house of 
which he is the head, and he derives im- 
portance from the arrangement. Just as 
another enjoys a sort of reflected greatness 
in owning a horse that has won the- Derby, 
so he receives consideration by reason of his 
position. Besides, is he not animated by a 
noble purpose? He is expending the re- 
sources of his theatre as instruments in the 
noble service of — ^Art. As a matter of fact, 
the province of his activity is not extensive. 
On pay-day he is the Deus ex tnachind, and 
possibly derives a kind of languid excitement 
from the character he sustains. But he is 
not much troubled with the cares of business, 
which he properly leaves to his people. 
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Among these the acting manager is, of course, 
the principal figure. Behind him, however, 
is mostly to be found a more influential 
personage. This is the lady, sometimes 
expressed, sometimes understood — whose 
caprice is the dominant power in the estab- 
lishment. When she is understood, the 
Deus ex tnachind retains some share in the 
direction. When she is expressed, the house 
is described as under her management, and 
it is she who then must be regarded as 
keeping the theatre. 

I am well aware there are ladies who 
manage their respective theatres with the 
legitimate view of commercial and pro- 
fessional success. I do not give the names 
of these exceptions, as, by mentioning them, 
I shall be guilty of indicating the names of 
those who have less positive aims. Of the 
latter, a type will readily occur to all ac- 
quainted with theatrical affairs. Originally 
she was in the ballet of a minor theatre, or. 
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perhaps, first appeared in a burlesque ; but 
her ambition has been stimulated, and she 
aspires to play a leading part. The three 
lines she has to speak no longer satisfy her 
aspirations. The management cannot be 
prevailed on to give her more. She, accord- 
ingly, determines to have a part elsewhere, 
more suitable to her talents. The Deus ex 
machind is worried into acquiescence. He 
applies to a dramatic agent, whose exertions 
in favour of art are quickened by a heavy 
premium, to buy the aspirant — ^to the exclu- 
sion of genuine actresses — an engagement 
worthy of her " histrionic abilities " ; or he 
takes a vacant theatre, in which she is estab- 
lished as " sole and responsible manager.*' 
Two points are gained : the Deus ex machind 
himself, who used to wait at the stage door, 
has secured the right to enter at pleasure ; 
and the lady, to whom four lines were refused, 
sets the costumier and the dramatic author 
to furnish her with a play in which she is 
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the principal figure. If the piece fails, she 
succeeds. Nejct morning the whole news- 
paper press discusses her achievement. Had 
she won a battle, or founded a hospital, a 
paragraph would have recorded the event. 
The fact of her appearing as manager of a 
theatre has secured her columns. The 
dramatic critic — ^who, perhaps, has been to her 
champagne party, or been invited to her 
picnic — describes " the graceful and accom- 
plished actress " as one *' whose temporary 
absence from the stage has been deeply 
deplored " ; the outside public, appreciating 
the saving habits which have enabled her to 
take a theatre and buy a brougham, look 
with favour on herself and her acting ; the 
photographers pester her to sit to them for 
her portrait. She has become a public cha- 
racter. Even if misfortune were to overtake 
her enterprise, and she to relapse into an 
ordinary actress, she will hereafter get more 
conspicuous parts than if he had never kept 
a theatre. 
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It will be said these remarks are only 
another example of the " shameful way in 
which people talk of ladies of the dramatic 
profession." I do not intend them as such. 
They are designed simply as a protest against 
practices injurious to the best interests of 
the stage. Public interest in the world 
before and behind the scenes is daily in- 
creasing, and, without agreeing with a high 
authority in a belief that the theatre is the 
centre from which all truly national culture 
is diffused, everybody will admit that the 
stage does exercise a great influence on the 
spirit of modem life. All of us have, there- 
fore, some concern in the manner of man or 
woman who keeps a theatre. 



acttc0ses' ^uslianlig. 




STAGE life has attractions for a 
woman who is young, good-looking, 
and of plea sing manners. Although 
she may not be much of an actress, she has 
the satisfaction of appearing in public, and is 
sure of admirers. Her portrait is in every 
photographer's window, and perhaps has 
even appeared in one or more of those illus- 
trated journals which have lately sprung up 
with the view to make ladies and gentlemen 
of her profession immortal. Everybody has 
heard of her, and the name she has assumed 
is mentioned without prefix of Madame or 
Miss, just as we mention the name of one 
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separated from us by fame or death. Her 
vanity is so fully gratified, that there is no 
wonder at her attachment to what she terras 
her art. 

But there is the man that has put himself 
in the relationship of husband to her. Of 
course, there are husbands and husbands, and, 
when I speak of actresses' husbands, I do 
not include those noblemen and gentlemen 
who have contracted alliances with the stage. 
A Countess of Harrington, a Countess of 
Derby, a Lady Becher, or a Duchess of St. 
Albans, ceased to be an actress on becoming 
a wife, and her husband was not the husband 
of an actress in the sense I mean. Nor do I 
include that large class whose wives separated 
from them before adopting the theatrical 
profession as a means of livelihood. I allude 
to men who derive a considerable portion of 
their income from the earnings of their wives. 

Of these, the variety is great, including 
actors, musicians, stage-carpenters, scene- 
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lifters, gas-men, box-keepers, and ticket* 
takers, among people connected with the 
theatre ; half-pay officers, government clerks, 
mercantile clerks, tobacconists, and " gentle- 
men of independent means " among the un-' 
professional public. If the husband is an 
actor of superior merit and reputation to his 
wife, he is excluded from my category. As a 
rule, however, he is decidedly her inferior ia 
both. He is either a *' walking " gentleman, 
or a gentleman who has mistaken a desire to 
be a great comedian or tragedian for the 
ability to act. In either case they club their 
reputations and their salaries, and both are 
benefited. He who, had his wife not been 
pretty and popular, would never have secured 
a profitable engagement, confounds his repu- 
tation with hers, and insists upon occupying 
an equal position in " the bills " and in public 
estimation. As to her, let me not inquire too 
closely what advantage she secures in ceasing 
to be Rosa Proscenium and consenting to be 
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described as in the firm of ** Mr. and Mrs. 
Footlights/' 

The most ordinary type, however, is Fred. 
Fred has married an actress whom his friend. 
Lord Bonton, thinks the most charming crea- 
ture on earth. Bonton would once have 
given his eyes to be introduced to her- And 
he is not singular. Sir William Ventnor 
throws her a bouquet twice a week. " Polly" 
Farquhar of the Guards has been heard to 
say at the Marlborough, in the presence of 
the Prince, that she is the only woman he 
cares for. Young Fenton, son of Sir Charles 
Fenton the millionaire, is ready to spend any 
amount of money to please her. All the men 
like her, and wish to be near her. But Fred 
is near her, and he does not trouble himself 
about her doings. Just as people who sell 
sweetmeats are said to have little inclination 
for what they have in abundance, so Fred, 
who lives in the full blaze of her charms, does 
not exult in his lot. He gives himself no 
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airs on account of his good fortune. Nobody 
would know from his manner that he is the 
lucky possessor of what other men desire. 
Fred is the best-natured fellow in the world. 
Bonton, Sir William, " Polly " Farquhar of 
the Guards, young Fenton have, each in turn, 
been presented to his wife, and — ^he treats 
them all good-humouredly. Their attention 
to her is honour to him. B^ranger, in ** Le 
Senateur," has accurately described Fred's 
sentiments towards his wife's admirer. I 
thankfully give Mr. John Oxenford's transla- 
tion : — 

" His good deeds — I note them all — 

Are unequalled, I aver ; 
He took Rosa to a ball 

Given by the minister. 
He shakes hands whene'er we meet, 
TThough *tis in the open street. 

Near my Rose he's always gay, 
Nought of foolish pride has he ; 

When my wife is sick, hell play 
Quietly at cards with me. 

Me on New Year's Day he greets, 

Me at Midsummer he treats. 
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If, perchance, it rains so hard 

I am forced to stay at home ; 
Then he shows his kind regard, 

' Come,' he says, ' good fellow, come. 
Take your ride, you surely know 
That my carriage waits below.' " 

I recollect one night going to the stage- 
door with Bonton, and meeting Fred there. 
Bonton gave him a cigar, and when the wife 
appeared, Fred went home in his " ulster," 
and she — in Bonton's brougham. 

" What a nice fellow his Lordship is ! " he 
remarked to me as the carriage drove off; 
"only last night he presented me with this 
diamond ring, for which they'll give me fifty 
pounds round the corner,'* Fred and his 
wife are equally satisfied with the arrange- 
ment which leaves both' free. That is their 
great talent. He has the sense at heart, if 
not at head, to exact little. He never re- 
proaches her. If she seems to interrupt the 
course of her attachment to hfmself, he 
knows it cannot endure, for — is he not her 



i 
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husband ? After all it does him no harm. 
By encouraging the attentions of influential 
men like Bonton^ which he knows are of the 
most innocent nature, he benefits himself and 
advances her interest. He hates being selfish, 
and, if he ever appears chagrined, the mood is 
only transient. It sometimes occurs to him 
that were she not an actress, people would 
hesitate to make up to his wife ; but then, 
were she not an actress, he would have to be 
his own bread-getter. One must take the 
ups with the downs, for such is the way of 
life. As for her, she is not satiated with the 
victims of her charms. Untrammelled by obli- 
gations, she enjoys the privilege of forgetting 
Bonton for Sir Charles, Sir Charles for 
*' Polly" Farquhar, and "Polly" Farquhar 
for young Fenton. At each change there is 
no revolution in her heart. She does not 
revolt against her last admirer, she only pro- 
claims a successor. The apparent indifference 
of Fred is explained to each in turn as due to 
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his trusting nature ; the eternal presence of 
the admirer is explained to Fred as an inno- 
cent joke indulged in for the mutual benefit 
of himself and her. By recognizing the 
system both are accommodated, till one day, 
from some incompatibility of temper, they 
agree to separate. They do not thereby 
become enemies. She makes him an allow- 
ance, and they have a tacit understanding 
that for the future neither will interfere with 
the free action of the other. The same result 
would be reached were Fred, instead of " a 
gentleman of independent means/' an actor, 
a musician, a stage-carpenter, a scene-lifter, 
a gas-fitter, a box-keeper, a ticket-taker, a 
half-pay officer, a government clerk, a mer- 
cantile clerk, or a tobacconist — if only she is 
young, good-looking, and of pleasing manners. 
A great many people see in her, or in him, 
or in both, much to blame, and no doubt the 
stigma imposed upon the stage since the 
time of Thespis is due to some suspicion in 
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the public mind that the social morals are 
never observed, with all the exactness possible, 
by the professors of the dramatic art. In 
France the Church for ages brutally refused 
them Christian burial^ and^ even among our- 
selves, Acts of Parliament treated them as 
vagabonds. But I have been assured, on 
eminent authority, that such suspicion is 
groundless, and that the attitude of Society 
towards these children of the sock and buskin 
has arisen from misconstruction of their con- 
duct and behaviour. Fred, who ought to 
know, is confident Society is wrong. The 
levity it condemns is, he tells me, only the 
outward expression of an artless nature, un- 
encumbered with the conventionalities of 
life. Of course men and women of the stage, 
as well as other people, make casual slips. 
According to tradition, some even among the 
angels have fallen. But as a race, Ihe 
theatrical profession is distinguished for a 
higher code of morals than any other class ; 
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and it is contended by those best informed in 
the matter, that a decided predilection by any 
young lady for the stage arises, as a rule, 
from her desire to cultivate art and virtue. 
The world always treats its best people un- 
justly; and, thus, scandal misapprehends and 
misinterprets the ingenuous ways of the actor 
and actress. The life they lead, regarded in 
its true significance, is, therefore, to be re- 
garded as a protest of nature and impulse 
against the hard, cruel, and absurd laws of 
Society, and, as such, should secure sym- 
pathy, if not admiration. 




,^^?!5€e 
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MAN is disposed to magnify his 
calling. Similarly, every profession, 
every sect, every coterie, has a ten- 
dency to regard its interests and concerns 
with exceptional favour. Universal distinc- 
tion is the lot of few, and fortunately, when 
a man acquires favourable reputation among 
the members of his own circle, he is satisfied. 
But he cannot resist, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, imposing his claims upon our notice. 
He expects to enjoy among all the considera- 
tion he has earned only from a few. Members 
of the theatric and dramatic professions are 
especially prone to this weakness. What 
affects them is, they fancy, of cardinal im^- 
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portance to the world. Their vanity, it must 
be confessed, is fanned and fed by the undue 
prominence given of late years by the press 
to the theatre and its concerns. A poet, or 

; a historian, or a novelist, unless his work 
reaches that pitch of excellence which forces 
recognition, receives no notice from the lead- 

! ing journals. Any young lady who was in 
the ballet last month, and has been so fortu- 
nate as to be a manager this, has it in her 
power to secure for any play she chooses to 
produce a prompt and prominent account in 
the columns of every daily London news- 
paper^ Had the author given narrative in- 
stead of dramatic treatment to his subject, 
the product would perhaps be rejected by 
the conductor of the cheapest and weakest 
serial publication. Only let him call it a 
play, and, however contemptible it is, a jury 
of critics will be empannelled, and next day 
the whole reading world is made aware of 
the judgments they pronounce. 
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The first night is to a dramatist what the 
private view is to a painter. The maiden 
representation of a drama is an event in- 
fluential in results, as well to the actor and 
manager as to the author* The best minds 
of our day no longer frequent the theatre. 
Other intellectual excitements have with- 
drawn them from theatrical entertainments. 
Still, a first night is sufficiently attractive to 
be of interest to a large circle of fashionable 
and intelligent people. The audience on the 
occasion is, of course, an important factor of 
any estimate we make of a first night. These 
are not what they used to be. They have 
become tame spectators and tame arbitrators. 
To damn a play they have no art* Seldom, 
indeed, do they express any opinion except 
that of admiration. When the author ap- 
proaches the confines of wit they become 
enthusiastic. When he travels along the 
road of dulness or absurdity they are too 
good-natured to resent his assurance. Only 
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on a few occasions do I recollect their inter- 
ference. On the first night of " Never Too 
Late to Mend " a friendly audience manifested 
its indignation at the author's bad taste in a 
way not to be mistaken. Some present rose 
and howled their indignation at the manager 
for permitting the outrage on good taste, 
which was obvious to the meanest mind. 
" Ecart6/' at the Globe, was received in a 
different way. Nobody was indignant, but 
everybody laughed. The piece. was absurd, 
and was laughed at. It was laughed off the 
stage. As a rule such interference seldom 
occurs. The audience are not disposed to be 
too critical. Looking round from the stalls, 
I cannot expect them to be very angry at the 
shortcomings of the manager, or the author, 
or the actors. In the best boxes I see ballet 
girls merging into actresses, or actresses dis- 
engaged. These are not likely to be very 
severe on the performance, or to permit the 
cavaliers with whom they have come to be 
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very demonstrative at any imperfection we 
may credit them with detecting. Then, there 
are the critics. It is indecorous for them to 
exhibit their likes and dislikes. They are 
silent — ^till to-morrow. Scattered through the 
stalls and dress-circles and private boxes 
are the author's friends. They have not all 
his personal acquaintance ; but they are his 
patrons. He either represents the class of 
drama they admire, or they incline to wish 
him success for some reason extrinsic to the 
piece. With them a remark which would 
pass unobserved in private life will create a 
smile, and any attempt at wit provoke a roar 
of laughter. They are not hard to please. 
The men and women engaged in the estab- 
Jishment, and who on a first night think 
everything good, and applaud on the slightest 
occasion with a force that must tell upon 
their constitutions, ought to be experienced 
judges of the drama. But, from a disposition 
which we must attribute to no other motive 
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than their natural good-naturei they are 
lenient* As for the casual audience who 
have paid, they hardly know how to act. 
They see their betters pleased, and try to 
believe they ought to be equally pleased. In 
the end the principal actors are called before 
the curtain, and receive the applause of a 
delighted house. They are followed by the 
author, and the manager, and, perhaps, by the 
scene-painten The first night is a success. 
But there is the — next morning. The critics are 
unable to see in the drama the merits which 
are enthusiastically applauded the night 
before, and they say so in print. This is an 
act of insolence the manager at once resents. 
He has secured a success, and why should 
the press interfere ? He never meant to take 
any critical opinioni and so has spent thou- 
sands on spectacular effects, and, to say the 
least, it is unfair in people who are not called 
upon to pay for their entertainment to con- 
demn the repast he has provided. The critics^ 
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doubtless, imagine they are favouring the 
manager by being present ; but he, in turn, 
believes he has honoured them by his invita- 
tion. He will not accept their verdict, and 
will undertake, on any night that may be 
named, to show that the public are on his 
side. That there were hitches on the first 
night, he will agree; that the actors, who 
had been rehearsing till four o'clock on that 
morning, were imperfect, he will not deny ; 
that the hammering and sawing behind the 
scenes was the author cutting down the third 
act, he frankly admits. But the play is now 
completely revised, and the public must not 
take the opinion of professional critics, but 
go, pay their money, and judge for themselves. 
He refuses to see that, during the time he 
was engaged in re-casting the piece, he has 
been charging his patrons for their attend- 
ance at a rehearsal, and that his haste has 
been injurious to the interests of the actors, 
of the author, and of himself. I am ready 
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to admit with him that many of the critics 
he accuses of unfairness are ignorant of the 
domain of dramatic art^ and regulate their 
verdicts by the Rule of Thumb. But I must 
confess that their verdicts are more trust- 
worthy than what he is ready to find. 

At one time a first night was important. 
The judgment then delivered determined the 
success of a play. At present it is only a 
diversion, and a pleasant reunion of friends. 
It may suit the manager — who for the occa- 
sion is a Khedive at least — to believe other- 
wise; but all who are acquainted with the 
working of a theatre know that a first night 
is barren in results. 
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IS the little steamer silently hove-to 
I felt a sensation different, not only 
in sort but in kind, from any I had 
hitherto experienced. I had come across the 
Zuyder Zee, and was under the shadow of 
the beautiful water-gate of Hoorn, that dead 
Dutch city which gives its name to the 
southern cape of the American continent. 
My satisfaction arose from the consciousness 
that I was unable to speak a word which 
could be understood within a radius of, at 
least, a score miles, and the probability that, 
within the same radius, there was nobody who 
could comprehend a word I might say. I 
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had been convinced that, to enjoy oneself 
in a foreign land, one should be completely 
ignorant of the vernacular. Lord Bacon, I 
know, was opposed to this theory. He was 
of opinion that the man who visits a country 
without knowing the language goes to school 
and not to travel. I have reason to differ 
from his lordship. I had come over to 
Holland with a friend who knew too much 
Dutch, and knew it too well. I had eight days 
to spend, and he suggested Holland with 
himself as a companion. He enlarged on the 
services he could render me. He had passed 
his youth in the country, was acquainted 
with some of its most eminent men, and, 
under his guidance, we could both live on ten 
or twelve shillings a day. 

Most people would take my friend to be 
an eccentric. He himself believes that, en- 
trusted with the task, he could right the 
affairs of the world in six or, at least, seven 
weeks. Some such functions as those dis- 
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charged in England by the late Oliver Crom- 
well are what he is most solicitous of exer- 
cising. "Only make me Cromwell the 
Third," he exclaims, " and by Heavens, sir, I 
would have no nonsense from those fellows!" 
meaning any persons obnoxious to him at the 
moment. 

Our Cromwell, it must be admitted, has 
not exhibited any great capability or even 
capacity for governing men. With many 
accomplishments, he is not quite accom- 
plished. His knowledge of medicine is 
equal to that of many a practitioner ; but he 
has not a qualification from Hall or College. 
He has been practising the violin for more 
than twenty years^ and plays in a remarkable 
manner; but he does not play one entire 
tune. He has written a novel ; but the work 
was so scarce that it was impossible to pro- 
cure it from any of the libraries. He is the 
author of political pamphlets, and has 
appealed to more than one constituency to 
8 
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send him into Parliament; but his supporters 
declined to muster in their thousands, or 
even in their hundreds. He is a linguist, 
a musician, a botanist, a novelist, a pam- 
phleteer, a medical man, and a painter ; but 
in no department has he been able to turn 
his acquirement to practical purpose. I 
knew this. Still I also knew that my friend, 
in addition to an amiable and gentle nature, 
which utterly unfitted him for the post of 
Lord Protector, is thoroughly acquainted 
with Holland and its language. Cromwell 
the Third and myself accordingly left Har- 
wich together, and, after a delightful voyage 
in the Great Eastern Railway Company's 
good ship Avalon, we landed at Rotterdam. 

" Which direction ? '* said I, as we left the 
quay, each with a black bag in hand. 

" This way," he said, waving his disen- 
gaged hand so as to embrace half the seg- 
ment of a circle. I trudged along by his 
side for more than twenty minutes, when I 
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inquired the name of the hotel for which he 
was making. He knew no hotel in particular. 
We were, it seems, merely making a voyage 
of discovery through the town in the hope of 
finding a place likely to accommodate us for 
the ten or twelve shillings a day. 

On learning this I used a word which the 
printer has declined to set up in full. He 
will meet me half-way. He is ready to let 

me say d n, or — am — ; but he could not 

think of uniting the four letters in type. I 
am allowed to mention, however, that the 
word is almost identical in sound with the 
terminal syllable of many Dutch towns, 
notably of the city wherein it was uttered. 

I think I have the advantage of the 
printer here. I think I also had the advan- 
tage of my friend ; for, seeing a sort of cab 
passing, I hailed it, and ordered the driver to 
convey Cromwell and myself to the New 
Bath Hotel. 
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II. 

When, after lunch, we sallied forth to see 
the sights of Rotterdam, I found my friend 
was as much at sea as he had been on our 
landing. " Which way shall we go ? " said 
he, timidly and tentatively, while we stood 
on the Boompjes. " Any way you please — 
except into the river," I answered, pointing 
to the Maas in front of us. "You are drago- 
man, guide, purse-bearer, and commander of 
the expedition. I follow. Proceed ! " 

And we proceeded. We proceeded along 
one canal after another canal, crossed one 
canal after another canal; but we came to 
nowhere. Every row of houses was a repro- 
duction of the last, every row of trees iden- 
tical in appearance with the next. At length 
I ventured to hint that there* might be some 
public building or institution in Rotterdam 
worth inspecting. Thereupon my friend, 
desiring me to be patient, waylaid a native 
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and began to interrogate him. This was the 
fourth native my friend had waylaid and 
interrogated. He evidently was the right 
man in the right place, at the right time, for 
the conversation lasted nearly five minutes. 

** There is the cathedral," said my friend, 
as he approached, with the air of a man 
bearing important information ; " but unfor- 
tunately we have come in the wrong direction. 
This way." 

I marched alongside him for some time, 
when it occurred to me that the Dutch, who 
have excelled in controversial divinity, had 
erected a statue somewhere in Rotterdam in 
memory of Erasmus. I mentioned this. My 
friend at once seized the nearest native and 
interrogated him. We had, it seemed, left 
the statue only a short distance behind us, 
so we resolved to retrace our steps in search 
of it before visiting the cathedral. A neigh- 
bouring clock, however, warned us that we 
had no time for delay, I had a letter to 
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write, and the tabU d'hSte was at six. We 
made the best of our way to the hotel. 
When dinner was over I felt disinclined to 
move out, and, finally, went to bed without 
another look at Rotterdam. Passing my 
friend's room, I entered, and found Cromwell 
the Third, in a red '' garibaldi," sitting up 
reading a Dutch newspaper, with all the gas- 
burners flaring, and with two tall wax tapers 
alight in addition to the bedroom candle. 

*' Why this illumination ? " I asked. " In 
honour of our arrival in Holland ? " 

" No; but as they will put it in the bill we 
may as well make use 6f the lights," was the 
reply. 

They did put it in the bill. Next morning, 
after breakfast, our account was considerably 
over two guineas. 

For the ale I consumed at lunch I had to 
pay two gulden. And after Thackeray had 
written thus of the same hotel—*' I confess 
I lost my temper when I had to pay a guilden 
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for a bottle of ale. I confess, I say, that my 
fine temper was ruffled when the bottle of 
pale ale turned out to be a pint bottle ; and 
I meekly told the waiter that I bad bought 
beer at Jerusalem at a less price. ... If ever 
I go to the Bath Hotel, Rotterdam, again, I 
am a Dutchman. A guilden for a bottle of 
ale, and that bottle a pint I Ah ! for shame 
— for shame ! " 

Nor is it likely I shall ever again go to the 
New Bath Hotel in Rotterdam. But we 
were in Holland, and we must go somewhere* 

The question is, Whither shall we go ? 

" The Hague ? " suggested my friend. 

*' Right I To the Hague let us go. It is 
quite as near as any other place, and probably 
quite as dear,'* I added, in a slightly sarcastic 
tone, mentally making a calculation of the 
difference between ten or twelve shillings 
a day for two persons and a guinea a day for 
one. Cromwell the Third had doubtless been 
making the same calculation, for, when the 
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complaisant personages at the door of our 
hotel suggested we should take a cab to the 
railway station, he, on economical grounds, 
declined to ride, and we set out afoot. With 
our usual luck since we landed in the country, 
designed not by Providence but by Mynheer 
Van Dunck, we found ourselves more than 
an hour too soon for the next train. For- 
tunately we had not been ten minutes in the 
cheerless waiting-room before I discovered 
that the next train would have taken us all 
round Holland previously to depositing us at 
the Hague. 

We had gone to the wrong station. 

I was bound to lose my temper, and am 
sorry to confess that, as we trudged off to the 
right station, I again made use of that word 
which the printer has declined to set up in 
type. At the right station we were more 
than an hour too late. As, however, another 
train was to be despatched in seventy minutes 
I exercised patience. 
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For seventy minutes I was Job himself. 

When we left Rotterdam with its hotel, 
whereat they charge one shilling and eight- 
pence for a pint of beer, I was not serene. 
Still the fine day, the sight of my first stork, 
of the farmhouses painted blue, the trees 
painted blue, and the little blue summer-hoiises 
over green canals rCvStored my equanimity, 
and, by the time we drew up at the station, I 
was in the best of spirits, prepared to enjoy 
the pictures, the park, the promenades, and 
anything that forms a factor in the life of the 
quaint little city at which all the great States 
in the world find it necessary to get them- 
selves permanently represented. 

In the Belle Vue Hotel we learned, to my 
chagrin, that' it would be impossible for us 
to visit the gallery of pictures. It was the 
wrong day. Had we only come yesterday, 
or did we choose to come to-morrow, the 
Museum would be open. To-day there was 
no admittance. I much desired to see young 
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Paul Potter's famous Bull, although I am told, 
on credible authority, that the animal, if in 
the flesh instead of in oils, would have little 
chance of winning a prize at Islington Cattle 
Show. But the impossible was beyond the 
control even of Cromwell the Third. I sug- 
gested a visit to the Legislative Chambers. 
It was the wrong time. Had we come 
before two o'clock, explained the complaisant 
manager of the hotel, we could have been 
shown through the Chambers. As, however, 
the Chambers are closed at three o'clock, 
and it is now half-past three o'clock, it was 
clear we must defer our inspection. 

For the third time I used the word typo- 
graphically forbidden me. 

" Look here, Cromwell," said I, in my rage ; 
" I feel confident your knowledge of the 
country will prevent our seeing it. Any 
laquais de place would be a more useful guide. 
Let us separate. We will proceed to Amster- 
dam together. From there I will go for a few 
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days to one of the dead cities on the Zuyder 
Zee. You can stay in the capital till my 
return on Tuesday, or visit your friend in 
Utrecht, of whom I have frequently heard 
you speak." 

Cromwell made no resistance to the pro- 
posal, and in the morning, after our arrival 
at the Hotel Wapen, Van Friesland, in 
Amsterdam, we parted — he proceeding to 
Utrecht, and I to seek a boat to take me 
across the Zuyder Zee. 

Thus it was I found myself at Hoorn. 

How I fared there I need not explain 
further than by saying my visit convinced 
me that to be ignorant of the language of 
a country is a sure means of enjoying one« 
self. Sterne, with his imperfect French in 
the Bourbonnais, did not get on better than 
I in North Holland without a word of Dutch. 
Like the author of the " Sentimental Jour- 
ney," I saw a testimony in every eye, not 
only of honest welcome, but of " welcome 
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mixed with thanks that I had not seemed to 
doubt." Believe me, that ignorance of the 
vernacular is an advantage to a traveller — if 
only he be of the sentimental sort. 

III. 
I returned by diligence to Purmerende, and 
thence by canal boat to the capital. In the 
immediate vicinity of Hoom the character of 
the scenery is much what it is elsewhere in 
this country. Soon, however, a remarkable 
change occurs. After reaching a little hamlet 
half-way between Hoorn and Purmerende, 
the diligence makes an abrupt turn to the 
right, then suddenly to the left, and a strange 
spectacle reveals itself. In front is what 
appears to be an endless avenue — ^paved, 
smooth as a billiard-table, and straight as a 
line. The trees on both sides, exactly of the 
same size, are planted at exactly the same 
distance from each other; not one has a 
physiognomy peculiar to itself, and, so alike 
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are they, that one is tempted to believe that the 
leaves, if counted, would be found to be the 
same in number on all. Every now and then, 
but precisely at the same distance, the avenue 
is crossed at right angles by other avenues, 
each of which, on both hands, seems inter- 
minable. This uniformity exercises a sort of 
fascination over the passenger. But what 
impresses him most is that the vanishing line 
of the horizon is never reached. The horses 
clatter away, beating exactly the same time, 
over the pavement, each layer of which is 
composed of exactly the same number of 
clinkers ; but the horizon appears to be what 
it was when seen on first entering the avenue. 
This produces the impression that the lum- 
bering vehicle is for ever moving without 
progressing, and the driver, who ejaculates to 
the horses at precisely the same intervals of 
time, becomes transfigured into a Charon 
conveying souls across some frontier into a 
land unknown of mortals. At length, and 
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just as the monotony of the situation has 
paralyzed speculation, a dent is seen between 
the trees in front. This gradually widens, 
and in a short time the diligence makes a 
sudden turn to the right up a slight incline, 
and lands its passengers at the hotel in Pur- 
merende. The little steamer is ready. A 
bell rings, and she starts. She glides through 
meadows with reeds whistling alongside. The 
first stoppage is at Ilpendam, where a red 
flag is exhibited. Here she heaves-to and 
discharges some of her passengers, taking 
others on board. Then she glides on again 
till she reaches Watergang, when the same 
operation is performed. Thence she steams 
straight on till the lock is reached which 
separates the canal from the Y. 

IV. 

The moment I entered the hotel at Am- 
sterdam the landlord — a beau-ideal host — 
placed in my hand a letter from Cromwell 
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the Third. The friend with whom he was 
staying was- no other than Professor Beets, 
the most eminent man of letters in Holland. 
Professor Beets sent compliments to me and 
an invitation to meet Cromwell at Utrecht 
to save Cromwell returning to meet me at 
Amsterdam. I saw from the time-table that 
I could reach Utrecht in time to give me 
two or three hours before starting for the 
boat at Rotterdam, and at once telegraphed 
to say I would go. On leaving for the rail- 
way station, however, I received the follow- 
ing telegram : 



" PURNELLj WaPEN FrIESLAND, AMSTERDAM. 

" Cromwell already gone to Rotterdam, 
"Nicolas Beets, Utrecht." 



I was just in time to catch the boat, once 
more the Avalon. But there was no Crom- 
well, and I have never seen him since. Does 
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he wander in realms Plutoniani or is he still 
in Holland, inquiring his way of a native ? 
I learned since my return that my friend had 
not been in the Netherlands, till our visit, for 
more than a quarter of a century. Holland 
was as strange to him as to me. 

I had been travelling, not with Cromwell 
the Third, but with Rip van Winkle. 








a Cigarette in I^oUanB. 
I. 

|0T to know the Dutch language is, 
it seems, now almost regarded as 
an accomplishment. Those who 
are ashamed to confess themselves unac- 
quainted with French and German, avow, 
and even boast, their ignorance of the lan- 
guage of Rembrandt and Hobbema, of 
Barneveldt and the De Witts, of Van Tromp 
and De Ruyter, of Vondel and Nicolas Beets. 
Although, as I have said- I do not know a 
syllable of Dutch, I anr' not proud of my 
shortcoming. Since my first visit I have 
been several times to Holland, and I confess 
I never once attempted to qualify myself to 
9 
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speak in the vernacular. From choice I 
always stay at hotels where English is un- 
known; but I find no difficulty in making 
myself understood. Indeed, my increased 
experience has taught me that there are 
occasions when it is an advantage to be 
ignorant of Dutch, and that one of these is — 
when travelling in Holland. If a man has 
any share in that demoniac familiarity attri- 
buted to, among others, Mirabeau — if he 
carries a passport in his looks, as Sterne did, 
and his own Le Fleur — he can wander from 
Dan to Beersheba, and see nothing barren, 
notwithstanding he has to speak unspoken 
language. With this endowment he is an 
accomplished linguist in any country. With- 
out it he is a poor, unconsidered traveller. 
Ignorance of the vernacluar converts a man 
into a guest. It is an extenuating circum- 
stance. Should he pay delicate attention to 
some; Frisian maiden, his fellow-passenger by 
trehschiiit or diligence, it is not resented by 
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word or look as it would be could he speak 
her language. At a dance in the Kermesse 
he is allowed wider bounds of liberty than is 
permitted to a countryman. By speaking 
Dutch he places himself within the same 
limitations as a Dutchman is placed, and — 
this is an obstacle to a traveller of the senti- 
mental sort. 

After this confession it will surprise the 
reader to learn that on my latest trip to 
Holland I spoke Dutch fluently and well. 
But it was vicariously. A friend of mine 
from the Cape of Good Hope, one of the 
richest and most extensive landed proprietors 
in South Africa, was anxious to visit the 
Netherlands before returning to the colony, 
and, knowing I had some acquaintance with 
the country, he proposed we should make 
the tour together. I was to be guide; he 
was to be interpreter. 

Our destination was Hoorn. To me it is 
a pleasure to set out at the same time, travel 
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by the same train and the same steamer, 
stop at the same places, have, if possible, the 
same people as travelling companions, and, 
finally, see the same faces at the end of the 
journey as I had on previous occasions. My 
friend agreed to my proposal of doing so now ; 
and, on a Friday, we found ourselves in the 
waiting-room of the Liverpool Street Station. 
We were to start by the 2.10 p.m. train, 
so as to have time to dine at Harwich be- 
fore embarking for Rotterdam. My friend, 
except for the excellence of his heart, is, 
I found, chiefly distinguished for a certain 
slowness of manner which befitted him to be 
a Dutchman, and a habit, acquired in Asia 
Minor, of smoking cigarettes made by him- 
self. This proved a slight drawback to our 
comfort. On the platform was the Dutch in- 
terpreter, and to him my Africander at once 
made his way. It was his first opportunity 
since leaving the Cape of airing his Dutch, 
and he aired it as he rolled his cigarettes for 
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the journey. We lost the train, This was 
our first mishap resulting from my friend's 
knowledge of the Dutch language, and his 
habit of smoking cigarettes made by himself. 
And it was not the last. However, the Con- 
tinental express brought us to Harwich, and, 
as we were fortunate in having an excellent 
passage, we hove-to alongside the splendid 
quay at Rotterdam at the appointed moment. 
There were now unlimited opportunities 
for speaking Dutch. My Africander had 
formed acquaintance with a family from 
Utrecht, and, while I left him to take leave 
of them at the gangway which led to the 
tender which conveys passengers to the Dutch 
Rhenish Railway, I leaned against the bul- 
wark of the ship contemplating the strange 
traffic on the quay, always a fresh sight to 
me at Rotterdam. Suddenly he rushed up, 
with an empty cigarette-holder in hand, 
telling me to embark at once, or we should be 
too late. I explained that we. had no occasion 
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to embark, since we must land and proceed 
to the railway that leads through Haarlem 
and Leyden to Amsterdam. But he had 
placed his luggage on board the tender, and 
so we hurried to the side of the ship just in 
time to see the little steamer move off. What 
was to be done ? One train started for 
Amsterdam about the same time as the other 
for Utrecht and the Rhine, so that by driving 
to find the luggage we might miss the train. 
Unfortunately this was what happened. 
** Was there not another train ? " he asked, 
mildly. Of course there was another ; but 
that other would not leave us time to call at 
the Friesland H6tel in the Warmoesstraat 
and drink a bottle of Rhenish on the balcony 
over the Damrak. I had never before visited 
Amsterdam without doing this, and it would 
be a disappointment not to do so now. There 
was, however, no help for it. From the 
terminus at Amsterdam we made direct for 
the Hoom boat. She had her steam up. A 
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bell and a whistle having made a sort of 
prelude to the journey, we started for the 
sluices of the Y, which take us into the 
2uyder Zee. On our right was Amsterdam, 
with its ninety islands and three hundred 
bridges. It is a magnificent spectacle. I 
directed the attention of my companion, who 
was seated on a camp-stool in the after part 
of the ship making cigarettes, to the splendid 
panorama before us ; but he was too much 
engaged to care for a panorama, just as in 
passing Leyden he had been, from the same 
cause, too preoccupied to lift up his head in 
time to catch a glimpse of the old Rhine. 
** Look ! " I exclaimed, with enthusiasm, 
" here is the picture by Van de Velde. Here 
are the high-pitched roofs and gables of the 
tall, narrow houses, leaning against each 
other, some forward and some backward. 
Here are the same sky, the same clouds,- the 
same atmosphere. It is only in Holland," I 
added, ** that the Dutch masters should be 
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seen. Look ! " But my friend disdained my 
enthusiasm, and continued to manufacture 
cigarettes. When he had finished rolling 
the last upon which he was engaged, he 
placed it in the amber mouthpiece given him 
at Constantinople by Osman Pasha, looked 
up, and asked mildly, ** Where is the view 
you are talking about ? " " Here, sir," I 
replied, snappishly, striking my oak sapling 
against the granite wall of the colossal lock 
into which we had glided, and which encased 
us as a stone coffin. *' What do you think of 
it ? " "I had no idea of the magnificence of 
Dutch engineering," he replied quietly, scru- 
tinizing the vast structure which serves to 
restrain the fury of the Zuyder Zee and 
protect the capital from destruction. In a 
few minutes we emerged into the Zuyder Zee, 
and in less than three hours, as the shades of 
evening were falling, we were alongside the 
beautiful water-gate in Hoorn. 

Hoorn, the Triton of the Sea of the South, 
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the " blessed Hoorn/' as she is called by the 
national poet, Vondel, was once the capital 
of North Holland, and is now one of the most 
ancient, curious, and beautiful of towns. It 
dates back to at least the middle of the four- 
teenth century, when municipal privileges 
were granted it. At one time its fleets covered 
the seas, and within its bastions and ramparts 
dwelt 25,000 inhabitants. Now, the popula- 
tion is under 10,000, and the fine wide 
thoroughfares, paved with yellow bricks and 
flanked by gabled houses, covered with 
sculptures and bas-reliefs in stone and wood, 
are empty and unanimating. The spirit of a 
lost grandeur seems to haunt the place, so 
that one traveller has declared that it is 
ridiculous to walk the ancient streets in 
modern costume. The plumed hat, the great 
trunk-hose and boots, with a rapier by one's 
side, are more in keeping with the town 
which gave birth to Janzoon Tasman, the 
discoverer of New Zealand and Van Dieman's 
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Land; to Wouter Corneliszoon Schoutin, 
who first doubled the American Cape he 
named after his beloved Hoom ; and to the 
bold seamen who, in sight of their wives and 
families, destroyed the fleet of the Duke of 
Alva, and took prisoner its admiral, Cbunt 
De Bossu, whose silver-gilt cup is religiously 
preserved in the stadhuis as a trophy of the 
famous victory. 

n. 

I had a surprise for my friend. He had 
thought a dead city must be dull. It was a 
beautiful evening, and the little quay was 
thronged with promenaders. As we made 
our way to the hotel, we found the streets 
dressed out with flags and filled with sight- 
seers. The centre of the road was taken up 
by tents, wherein were exposed every variety 
of article, ornamental and domestic. The 
open spaces were occupied by travelling 
showmen or by temporary structures of 
many-coloured wood, erected for the sale of 
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mulled wine, and cinnamon cakes, and 
*' Hollands " and " broedertjes." Every 
booth had its ever-changing little crowd of 
wondering spectators, and every refreshment- 
place was filled with customers eating and 
drinking, or dancing to the accompaniment of 
a flageolet or violin. Although the sun had 
not yet set, everything was illuminated with 
lights — gas, candles, and variegated oil lamps 
— which had a strange effect upon the strange 
crowds through which we were making our 
way. From the moment we left the Am- 
sterdam boat it seemed as if we had been 
landed in some distant world. All was 
different from what we had left behind us. 
Although the streets were filled, there was 
no bustling or hustling. Men and women 
sauntered along with grave demeanour as if 
engaged in some solemn rite. It was easy to 
see by the variety of costume that every 
district of North Holland was represented. 
There were men from the Isle of Marken, 
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with thick, black woollen stockings, broad 
knickerbockers, and ample vest, the low collar 
of which is adorned with old gold coins for 
buttons. These were accompanied by their 
wives and sisters, distinguished by the mitre- 
looking laced head-dress, a brown robe with 
a richly embroidered body, parti-coloured 
sleeves, and a petticoat of different stuff. 
Alkmaar, Purmerende, Enkhuisen, Medem- 
blik, and the surrounding country, had all 
contributed to swell the crowd. The men 
generally wore clothes of dark cloth, the coat 
cut in the old style of a dress-coat. The 
women exhibited all sorts of costume, the 
most notable feature of which is the silver or 
golden frontlet which confines the hair, and 
two corkscrew coils of thin gold, one on each 
side of the face. Sometimes the head is 
covered only with lace, and in this head-dress 
a rosy blonde with light blue eyes looks 
charming. But, as a rule, the peasant of 
North Holland surmounts the goldsmith's 
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work in which she adorns herself with a 
pretty little plain bonnet of straw or silk. 
Latterly, however, this is giving way to an 
immense bonnet, covered with artificial 
flowers and fruit, which gives the wearer, 
otherwise dressed in the fashion of her 
country, a ridiculous appearance. But this 
is the nature of things. Here, as in Wales, 
the head-dress is first discarded in favour of 
a foreign one. Then the costume is changed 
to be in keeping with it ; and so, in time, all 
the national characteristics in dress dis- 
appear. In the throng which surged around 
us there was, however, sufficient variety to 
satisfy the ethnologist and the artist. The 
faces were as varied as the dresses. We see 
the features to be observed in the pictures by 
Frans Hals, by Teniers, and by Jan Steen, 
and, more than once recognize a face to which 
we had already been introduced by Vandyke. 
The hum of innumerable voices, occasion- 
ally overpowered by the stentorian lungs of 
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some showman inviting passengers, in a 
language unknown to us, to patronize his en- 
tertainment ; the strange faces and costumes, 
the strange aroma from the fuel in use, the 
strange houses fitfully illuminated, all com- 
bined to produce a scene not to be forgotten. 
The ancient city is a new world. " De 
Doelen ! " at length said the boy I had im- 
pressed to carry our bags, as he took his cigar 
out of his mouth, and placed the baggage in 
the passage of the hotel. 

" You led me to believe we were coming to 
a dead city ? " murmured my friend, looking 
back with wonder at the crowded streets on 
the other side of the drawbridge we had just 
crossed. 

" And it is a dead city," I explained ; " but 
it has come to life for ten days. Hoorn is 
en fete. It is the Kermesse ! ** 

My friend quietly made another cigarette. 







|HE play - house is the Lyceum. 
This theatre has always been my 
favourite. It is my coeval ; and on 
its stage it v^as I saw my first play. The 
time is far remote — 1850 — the year before the 
Prince Consort introduced us to Modern 
Times, In the day I had been witness of a 
singular spectacle. From a crpwd in which 
I was a unit a man with a cane sprang out 
and struck her Majesty the Queen across her 
face. So the theatre in the night was a 
diversion for me, I sat in the upper boxes, 
and, before the curtain rose, I may confess 
I did not much care for the upper boxes. 
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The knees of the lady who sat behind me 
pressed unpleasantly against my back. I 
looked round once appealingly. But she did 
not notice my silent request. Thereon I ven- 
tured to address her. " I hope/* said I, with 
my best-humoured irony — at the same time 
exerting a motion with my back to make 
the meaning clear — " I hope I am not in- 
commoding you ? " She understood at once. 
" Not at all," she said, withdrawing the 
obnoxious knees, and, seeing that I was a 
fresh lad from the country, she spoke to me 
of the theatre. After this I was comfortably 
seated. Gradually the obnoxious knees 
formed a support for my elbows, and my new 
friend, who during the course of the play kept 
me informed as to the actors and actresses 
engaged, was my benefactor. 

It was Planch6*s " Island of Jewels," pro- 
duced by Madame Vestris. 

I often wonder why Mr. Planch6 should, 
in his Recollections, term me "the most 
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violent and virulent detractor of the modern 
drama," I have always spoken and written 
in the kindest spirit of Mr. Planch6 as a 
playwright and an antiquary. It is true that 
the veteran dramatist's friend, Mr. Tom 
Taylor, backed by Mr, Charles Reade, forced 
himself into a controversy with me as to the 
meaning of the phrase *' new and original" 
applied to dramatic pieces; and that I, in 
explaining how '* new and original " meant 
new and original, had to say some strong 
words. That is all. I did not abuse the 
modern drama. I only defended the English 
language, and, in the result, as is pretty well 
known, the words have been restored to their 
dictionary meaning.^ If, again, Mr. Planche 
was offended at the tone I adopted in refer- 
ence to certain phases of professional life, I 
shall be glad to know I was wrong. In the two 
preceding chapters, now reprinted, treating 

' ' Dramatists of the Present Day^ by " Q." (Chapman 
and Hall, 1868.) , 

10 
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of theatrical matters, I aimed at no individual, 
and, when no oflfence is meant, none should b^ 
taken. I am, however, pleased to be told, 
and to believe, that even my harmless satire, 
levelled at what I thought I saw under my 
eyes, is out of date to-day. The Church and 
Stage Guild, the general estimation in which 
the " profession *' is held, and other in- 
fluences, have now, I am assured, made the 
existence of the state of things I ventured 
to notice impossible. Yet I regret Mr. 
Planch6's censure. Were it only foj: the 
pleasure I experienced at my first play I 
shall be ever grateful to the author. 

The pen of Planch^, the pencil of Beverley, 
and the genius of Vestris, consecrated the 
Lyceum thenceforward in my eyes. 

The house has had many vicissitudes. It 
derives its name from an academy or exhibi- 
tion robm, built in 1765 for the Society of 
Arts. It was in 1790 converted into a 
theatre. In 1802 Tussaud's wax-works were 
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housed within its walls. Mr. Arnold trans- 
formed it into an English Opera House in 
1809. The fabric was destroyed by fire in 
1830, and, four years afterwards, that is to 
say on the 14th of July, 1834, ^^^ present 
structure was opened to the public. 

As I have said, the Lyceum, since the first 
night I entered the house, has been my 
favourite theatre. Although I did not wit 
ness here the production of Madison Morton's 
inimitable farce, ** Box and Cox," with 
Buckstone and Harley as the droll heroes, 
or the play presented by the Savage Club 
before the Queen, or " Peep o* Day," the 
success of which ruined the author, I have 
*' assisted " in most of the notable events 
which have occurred within its walls during 
the last two decades. My first introduction 
to its stage was in 1869, when that charming 
actress, Adelaide Neilson, was playing in Dr. 
Westland Marston's drama, *' Life for Life." 
I had seen her first public appearance — I 
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think it was as Juliet at the New Royalty 
theatre; then, afterwards, in the '* Huguenot 
Captain " at the Princess ; but these per- 
formances did not prepare me for the great 
and rapid progress the young actress had 
made, and was yet to make, in her art. Miss 
Neilson was of those whose future eminence 
I could not predict from their early efforts. 

My first visit to the Lyceum was when 
Extravaganza had reached its zenith. 
Twenty years after I was present, in the 
same house, at the introduction to this 
country of Opera Bouffe. It was in 1870 ; 
the piece was " Chilperic." I had attended 
many of the rehearsals, and, although aware 
there was not much histrionic talent to be 
looked for, I confidently anticipated success. 
Never before in any European capital had 
so many attractive women been brought 
together on one stage. The Green Room 
swarmed with pretty girls. Ladies of " sym- 
metrical proportions *' had been advertised 
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for, and such presented themselves in 
greater number than the manager required. 
Before the curtain rose Druids and Druid- 
esses, Gothic and Gaulish kings and queens, 
priests and priestesses, and attendant pages, 
all collected for their good looks and sym- 
metrical proportions, pushed and jostled and 
joked each other in seeming confusion ; but, 
when the curtain was drawn, all was orderly, 
and the spectacle presented to the audience 
was unprecedented. The colours, the lights, 
the charming music of Herv6, together with 
the symmetrical proportions, combined to 
make "Chilperic " a success. I went nightly, 
and enjoyed the scene. I was a friend of 
the management ; I was, moreover, a critic, 
and soon I became a favourite. One of the 
symmetrical proportions would supplicate 
me to get her a line to recite ; another 
wished me to use my influence to put her in 
the front row instead of in the third, where 
her charms were half hidden. All were very 
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gracious. Dr. Johnson once explained to 
Garrick that the fascinations of the Green 
Room were too much for his virtue, and that 
he must forego the privilege of being ad- 
mitted behind the scenes at Drury Lane, I 
felt no such compunction at the Lyceum, 
and look back with pleasure on " Chilperic " 
and all concerned in it. I have always pre- 
ferred Opera Bouffe to Grand Opera. 

Then came " Little Faust." This, also by 
Herv6, was much after the style of its pre- 
decessor. The bright little French actress, 
Mdlle. Debreux, as the principal character, 
Mephisto, was particularly attractive. The 
young lady was, however, wayward and 
stubborn, and she gave a touch of her quality 
the first night. I was in the stage box with 
two or three other frequenters of the house, 
pne of whom, between the acts, had intro* 
duced champagne. Seeing him drink, the 
lady turned to me, and with a gesture that 
must have been observed by the whole house, 
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said, " Ah ! and you do not offer me any ? " 
I am sure had I poured out a glass and 
offered it to her she would have taken it and 
drunk it on the stage. Instead of doing so, 
I said, " You must come and have some." 
Thereupon the capricious lady left the stage 
— I half believe she stepped into the box — and 
was among us. So, also, in a minute after, 
was the manager. I never before saw a 
manager so enraged without resorting to 
violence. But he only gesticulated ; yet he 
gesticulated fiercely. '*Very well, then," 
retorted the young lady with imperturbability, 
" shall I go back to Paris to-night ? " And 
she bowed with mock humility. I and my 
friends intervened, and the young lady re- 
turned to the stage, from which her tempo- 
rary absence had, I found, been hostily 
noticed by the audience. Mdlle. Debreux 
went on with her part, and " Little Faust " 
went on till it was withdrawn from natural 
causes. 
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In September, 1871, the Lyceum passed 
into the hands of Mr. J. L. Bateman. Mr. 
Bateman was one of the kindest men and 
most astute managers I have known. He 
had set his eye on Mr. Henry Irving, and 
believed that the representative of Digby 
Grant in Mr. Albery's " Two Roses " would 
scale the highest height in the dramatic 
profession. I believed so too. The piece in 
which he first appeared on the Lyceum 
boards did not give him the opportunity of 
displaying the histrionic force and finesse of 
which he was even then capable. Nor did 
the second. At last, when Mr, Irving him- 
self, whose modesty is equalled only by his 
capability, must have felt dispirited, " The 
Bells," a dramatic version by Mr. Leopold 
Lewis of MM. Erckmann-Chatrian's Le Juif 
Polonais was put in rehearsal. This is what 
I considered one of the most risky pieces 
ever placed on the stage. But it is in such a 
risky piece that a capable actor shows to best 
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advantage. " The Bells *' was a revelation 
to me, as it is now known to have been to 
the critical audience which witnessed its 
first production. I must confess I was 
anxious in the dream scene. There were 
young fellows seated in the stalls who, at 
first, were disposed to regard it as burlesque ; 
but the superb genius of the actor dominated 
over them and me and all, and, when the 
curtain was lowered, a yell of applause tes- 
tified that the fortunes of the actor and the 
manager and the play-house were secured. 
Mr. Irving's personation of the Burgomaster 
Mathias was different in sort from what it 
would, or could, have been in the hands of 
any other man I have seen on the stage. 
The elder Kean had notoriously a kind of 
histrionic electricity, which enabled him to 
make the pit " rise at him " ; and Robson, 
Dominic Murray, and Shiel Barry have each 
exhibited and exercised that special, unde- 
scribed, and indescribable, force which in- 
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clines an audience to think, and feel as they 
are required by the actor. Yet, neither Kean 
nor any of the others was equipped with the 
fine taste, delicacy, and, above all, finesse of 
Mr. Irving, who is a sensitive artist as well 
as a robust actor. 

The success of "The Bells" not only 
established Mr. Irving's reputation, but 
aided in making the Lyceum the house 
whereat success was thenceforth looked fon 
After '* The Bells " everything was possible. 
I need not give the lists of triumphs, among 
which must be recorded Miss Bateman's 
(Mrs. Crowe) powerful personation of "Leah" 
and of " Medea." The Lyceum is now indis- 
putably acknowledged to be the chief home 
of the Drama, and its actor-manager may be 
said to haVe become hierarch of his pro- 
fession. 

Irving's splendid personation of Mathias 
convinced me that the actor was able to 
personate Hamlet with equal completeness, 
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and, one evening as we were returning from 
a little country excursion, I remarked that I 
should much like to see him in the character. 

**Ah," said Irving, *' the Prince of Den- 
mark ! " and he then told me, of what I was 
before ignorant, that he had already essayed 
the part. I also learnt that he had made a 
life-long study of the play. 

"Then I shall see you in it yet," I 
said, confidently. 

That night as I entered the theatre I met 
Manager Bateman coming down the steps of 
the grand entrance, and, in reply to his 
greeting, I exclaimed, ** Now, sir, do you 
know what piece will follow ' The Bells ' on 
the Lyceum stage ? " 

" And what may it be ? " he replied, think- 
ing I was joking. 

*' Hamlet, Prince of Denmark ! " said L 

"And who would be Hamlet, Prince of 
Denmark, may I ask ? " 

" Henry Irving," said I, quietly. 
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I saw at once he did not regard the 
notion as a revelation on which he was 
to act. Possibly he believed, as another 
manager professed, that Shakespeare spelt 
ruin; but I clearly understood that the 
managerial mind's eye did see the Prince of 
Denmark succeeding the Alsatian Burgo- 
master on the Lyceum stage* Mr. Irving 
had created Mathias, and there was no other 
actor with whom he could be compared in 
the part, while any new impersonation of 
Hamlet would have to run hazardous com- 
parison with that of eminent contemporaries 
and predecessors. Thus, Miss Mary Ander- 
son was wisely advised to make her first 
appearance at the Lyceum in " Ingomar " 
while Mr. Charles Fechter failed to add to 
his reputation by personating Hamlet on the 
same boards. This reason may have in- 
fluenced Mr. Bateman; or, what is more 
probable, he may have had other theatrical 
aims which he regarded as likely to be more 
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advantageous to all concerned. However, I 
did not lose faith in my hope of seeing the 
great actor in " Hamlet," especially since I 
found that, beyond my importunity, there 
were influential agencies working in the 
same direction, notably the fine judgment 
in things theatrical of— Mrs. Bateman. 

Finally, after other great successes had 
been achieved, " Hamlet " was put in re- 
hearsal, and produced on the 31st of October 
in 1874, 

This was a memorable event in the history 
of the stage. More than 2400 years had, 
according to Lempriere, passed since Thespis 
flourished ; and yet one may venture to 
affirm that on no other first-night's perfor- 
mance — ^probably including that on which 
the character of the Ghost was sustained 
by Mr. William Shakespeare — had so much 
interest, and so much excitement, been ex- 
hibited at the production of a stage play. 
The art world in all its forms was roused;, 
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and fashion was on tip-toe of expectation. 
The previous evening I dined, vis-a-vis, with 
Irving at the Ganick Club, and, talking over 
the coming event, I found the popular actor 
apparently not so anxious touching the re- 
sult as I knew scores of others, only re- 
motely concerned in the enterprise, were. 
« « * # 

On his first entrance Irving seemed to me 
suffering from nervousness. The odd and 
dead silence following the applause which 
welcomed his appearance was enough to 
make anybody nervous. When, however, 
he seated himself in the chair, I overheard 
some one behind me — I think it was Mr. 
Clement Scott, addressing Mr. Sala or Mr. 
C. Dickens — calling attention to the " superb 
melancholy " exhibited by the actor. I felt 
I was wrong ; and, afterwards, John Oxen- 
ford, that experienced play-goer and critic 
and playwright, confirmed me in my opinion 
that Mr. Scott was right. **By Gad, sir," 
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said Oxenford, '* he has found the key of the 
position." And he had. As the scene pro- 
ceeded it was obvious Mr. Irving controlled 
his audience. He had a view of the situa- 
tion, and was giving such a masculine 
interpretation of it as had never before been 
presented. 

I sat on the end seat of the front stalls, 
and, as the curtain was about to fall on the 
first act, Mrs. Bateman, who was in the 
stage box, beckoned me to her. 

** Well ? " said she, while the house was 
ringing with applause. 

" The best thing the stage has yet seen,'* 
I replied, with enthusiasm. 

" Go round to him.** 

I passed through the door leading from 
the auditorium to the stage, and found Irving 
in profuse perspiration at the wing, attended 
by his dresser. 

" Well, dear boy, how does it go ? '* he 
asked, modestly, as if the vociferous cheers 
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still ringing in his ears had not already- 
answered him. 

"Garrick, Kemble, Kean, Macready — 

Irving," was my reply. 

m * * * 

This prediction has been more than ful- 
filled. The unexampled enthusiasm of the 
brilliant audience at the end of the play was 
reflected next morning in all the London 
and chief country papers. Even the Cologne 
Gazette had its laudatory column, contri- 
buted, too, by that cultured writer Dr. Carl 
Schneider. French and American journals 
followed suit. Irving's ''Hamlet" became 
the topic of universal talk. The world's play 
had found the world's player. 
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